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"Net Paid 
Circulation of 


the Omaha 
World-Herald 
reached its zenith 


in November, 
1928, being 


134,085 


Daily 


132,402 


Sunday 


The daily circulation average was about 
2,000 above normal on account of elec- 
tion street sales. 


Gains for the 
Last 4 Months 


*Net Paid Circulation 
Daily Sunday 
Nov. 134,085 132,402 
Oct. 129,741 129,958 
Sept. 127,599 128,655 
Aug. 123,679 123,110 


*The Omaha World-Herald net paid 
circulation is actually 2% higher—that 
amount being voluntarily deducted to 
more than cover undelivered copies or 
papers left over at newsstands where 
no returns are allowed. 


——_ 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Ine. 
National Representatives 


New York CHiCAGo DETROIT 
San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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They Say That— 


HiraM S. BROWN, head of the United 
States Leather Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corporation at a meeting of 
the board last week. 

Mr. Brown, whose election is effective 
January 1, has also been active in the 
public utilities field, and was chief of 
the finance division of the Air Service 
during the War. 

The new Radio-Keith-Orpheum Cor- 
poration, explained David Sarnoff, 
chairman, is associated with the Radio 
Corporation of America and its sub- 
sidiary, the RCA Photophone Com- 
pany, with vaudeville, by ownership 
of the Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corpora- 
tion, with motion picture production, 
and with radio through the cooperation 
to be given by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


R. L. WILKINSON has been promoted 
from service manager to assistant sales 
manager of the Delco-Remy Corpora- 
tion, Anderson, Indiana. He will be 
directly in charge of sales activities at 
Anderson and all sales relations with 
the factory. 

O. LEE HarRISON, sales manager, will 
continue to have his office in Detroit. 
A. G. PHELPS of the Delco-Remy sales 
department has become service mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Wilkinson will continue also as 
vice-president and sales manager of 
the Klaxon Company, a Delco-Remy 
subsidiary. 


GEORGE W. SUMMERSBY has been 
elected treasurer of the mills of the 
Boston Manufacturing Company, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, and the New 
Bedford Spinning Company of New 
Bedford. Mr. Summeisby, who suc- 
ceeds JAMES WHITEHEAD, has recently 
been manager of the Indian Head 
Mills at Cordova, Alabama. 


D. H. Manan, for ten years connected 
with the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Kellogg Sales 
Company—succeeding to the duties of 
J. F. O'BRIEN, vice-president and di- 
rector of sales, who resigned a few 
days ago, after being connected with 
Kellogg for eighteen years. 

Mr. Mahan has been district sales man- 
ager of the Minneapolis office and was 
previously in charge of sales in Michi- 
gan. 


WILLIAM H. RANDOLPH, JR., has been 
promoted from manager of the New 
York office to Southern manager, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, of the Staley 
Sales Corporation, manufacturers of 
food products. Mr. Randolph will 
have supervision of Georgia, Eastern 
Tennessee and Florida. 


WILLIAM K. OppyKE, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Boston Line, Mc- 
Kenzie Engraving Company, and more 
recently with Smith & Porter Press, 
Boston, has become advertising mana- 
get for the Warren Telechron Com- 
pany, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


M. A. Possons, superintendent of the 
New Process Stove Company, division 
American Stove Company, has been 
appointed manager of that division to 
succeed the late JOHN G. Way. 


Ray ARNOLD has joined the Cudahy 
Brothers Company of Milwaukee as 
advertising director. Previously Mr. 
Arnold was local advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal. 


R. W. MOUNTEER, formerly special 
representative of the radio sales divi- 
sion of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, has been appointed 
to have charge of central station sales. 
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| Bigger Sales Quotas and More 
dvertising to Spur Fight for 
onsumer’s Dollar in 1929 


VIDENCE that America’s most 

important executives have felt 

the pulse of business, sensed 

1929’s sales opportunities and 
waved the “‘All’s clear’ signal is 
found in reports on sales and adver- 
tising plans sent to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT by several hundred representa- 
tive companies. 

Last year at this time the reports 
gave distinct evidence that the signal 
was ‘Proceed with caution.” While 
there is no indication of recklessness 
in 1929 plans, the spirit of confidence 
and assurance is unmistakable. Our 
earlier predictions* that 1929 would 
be a year of heavy advertising invest- 
ments and large sales have been cor- 
roborated with even greater plans than 
we dared predict. 

Due to the divergence in methods 
of reporting, it is impossible to pre- 
sent a clear general summary of what 
the reports indicate. Some companies 
reported in percentages, others in 
actual figures. But 320 companies 
lid send us percentage figures on both 
sales quota and advertising appropria- 
ton increases for next year. The 
average increase in sales quotas re- 
ported by these 320 companies was 
18 per cent. This average was made 
up as follows: eight companies an- 
ticipate a 5 per cent sales increase; 


__*See articles by Henry J. Wright, “Why 
Next Year Will Show Big Gains in Mag- 
azine Advertising,” October 6 issue, and 


‘More Indications of Big Gains for Ad- 
vertising in 1929,’ October 20 issue. 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


four have set sales quotas 7 per cent 
ahead of 1928; 136 have advanced 
quotas 10 per cent; four, 12 per cent; 
forty-four, 15 per cent; forty, 20 per 
cent; thirty-two, 25 per cent; four, 
30 per cent; eight, 40 per cent; 
twenty-four, 50 per cent; four, 60 per 
cent, and four confidently expect to 
double sales next year. 

That executives are not planning 
increased sales without the support 
and backing of increased advertising 
is evident from the increase in ad- 
vertising appropriations reported by 
the same 320 companies whose quota 
increases have just been summarized. 
These companies are planning to in- 
vest an average of 16 per cent more 
money next year in advertising than 
in 1928. This average may be broken 
down in the following significant 
groups: Eight companies are adding 
5 per cent to 1928 advertising ex- 
penditures for next year; ninety-six, 
10 per cent; forty, 15 per cent; 
twenty, 20 per cent; twenty-four, 25 
per cent; eight, 30 per cent; eight, 33 
per cent; four, 45 per cent; sixteen, 
50 per cent, and twelve more are cut- 
ting loose with an even 100 per cent 
increase. Several other companies re- 
ported increases which are so fan- 
tastically large that we did not 
consider them in the tabulations. Of 
the group of 320, eighty-four concerns 
reported increased sales quotas with 
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no increase in advertising appropria- 
tions, while eight reported increased 
advertising with no advance in quotas. 

In addition to the 320 companies 
whose figures have been tallied in the 
preceding paragraphs, thirty-two com- 
panies told us that they anticipated 
no increase either in sales quotas or 
advertising expenditures for 1929; 
one reports an advertising decrease of 
40 per cent. Some of the reasons for 
these gloomy expectations are very in- 
teresting and will be commented on 
later in this article. 

Some of the advertising increases 
come from the best-known concerns 
in the country. For example, an old- 
established eastern manufacturer, long 
known for superior export ability, re- 
ports an increase of 200 per cent in 
its advertising appropriation. A 
medium-sized shoe manufacturing 
company writes, “We are appropriat- 
ing $25,000 for magazine, direct-mail 
and window-display advertising for 
1929. It is our first advertising ap- 
propriation.” A manufacturer of 
cosmetics anticipates a sales increase 
of $500,000, and to attain this sales 
figure $50,000 has been added to the 
appropriation for newspaper advertis- 
ing, plus $75,000 for beauty booklets, 
window displays, merchandise dis- 
plays, sampling and other dealer 
helps. 


A well-known eastern manufacturer 
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Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Affleck 
Says: 


“The country as a whole is un- 
doubtedly enjoying prosperity 

. IN Our Opinion cement pro- 
duction for 1929 will be about 
the same as for 1928, due to 
cement being on the free list of 
imports.” 


whose products are sold in hardware 
stores and building supply houses is 
adding $60,000 to the 1929 ad- 
vertising appropriation, which will be 
invested in newspapers, radio, mag- 
azines, direct mail, farm papers, win- 
dow display, business papers and 
street-car cards. The $60,000, it 
should be remembered, is in addition 
to an already sizable figure which has 
been invested each year for many 
years past. Another company writes, 
“We have never advertised in the past, 
but are setting aside one-fifth of 1 per 
cent of our gross sales for advertising 
in 1929.” A number of large in- 
creases in advertising are to be in- 
vested in promoting sales of new or 
improved products. 

One of the oldest and _ largest 
pharmaceutical and chemical houses is 
increasing the 1929 advertising appro- 
priation by 50 per cent over 1928. 
Additional salesmen have been em- 
ployed and the lines divided among 
two sales organizations so that greater 
specialization and more intensive mer- 
chandising of the advertising will be 
possible. 

Another substantial increase in ad- 


Ooo U. 


Erskine 

Says: 

“Confidence, enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness must be the 


foundation for every forward 
movement, and I believe that 
1929 and the immediate suc- 
ceeding years hold greater pos- 
sibilities for prosperity and 
happiness than any previous 
period in our history.” 


vertising will come from the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
(Sunkist) for the promotion of sales 
of oranges and lemons. Champion 
spark plugs will receive the benefit 
of more advertising in 1929 than 
heretofore, and an effort will be made 
to extend the distribution of spark 
plugs into thousands of gasoline fill- 
ing stations as a means of widening 
the market and increasing sales by 
making the product more readily 
available to every motorist. 

Vigorous battling for the smoker's 
nickels and dimes will be continued 
into 1929 with the 1928 fight between 
the so-called “Big Three’ gathering 
momentum and force as a result of 
enormous sales from 1928's steady 
hammering. Sales this year will reach 
the hundred billion mark, a record- 
breaking and undreamed-of figure 
when we remember that 1914 sales 
of all cigarette companies totaled only 
sixteen billion. Advertising of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes alone will total $18,- 
000,000 in 1929, said to be $2,500,- 
000 ahead of 1928. As in this year 


Hoover 
Says: 


“The outlook for increased sales 
again next year seems very fa- 
vorable. Our optimism is based 
on a proposed increase and more 
intelligent expenditure of effort 
for which we know our market 
stands ready... .” 


the major share of this huge sum will 
go to mewspapers and magazines. The 
aggressive attack on “sweets” and 
continued offering of cigarettes as a 
substitute for candy, pointed up by 
testimonial copy, signed by real and 
alleged celebrities, will form the back- 
bone of the 1929 campaign. 

It is reported that Lucky Strikes were 
advertised out of doors (posters, 
painted walls and bulletins) to the 
tune of $2,000,000 in 1928. Reports 
from reliable sources indicate that this 
figure will be increased to $5,000,000 
next year. The R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company (Camels) spent in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000 for out- 
door advertising this year and_ is 
expected to increase this figure to 
$5,000,000 in 1929. Figures from 
Liggett and Myers (Chesterfields) and 
P. Lorillard & Company (Old Golds) 
were not available as this article was 
being written. 

Signing of a million-dollar contract 
for street car advertising to be ex- 
pended at the rate of $200,000 a year. 
beginning with 1929, by the Beech. 
nut Packing Company, is another ex- 
ample of the increases in advertising 
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Piez 
Says: 


“The Link Belt Company has 
set its budget for the first half 
of 1929 approximately 6 per 
cent higher than that for the 
last half of the current year. 
This reflects our opinion of the 
coming year’s business.” 


being made by national advertisers 
Candy will be featured in this adver- 
using. 

Exact figures are not yet obtainable 
from the larger automobile companies, 
but with the Chevrolet organization 
already in action on a new model, 
using heavy advertising schedules, 
Ford back in newspapers in addition 
to magazine schedules, and others an- 
nouncing new models in large space, 
it seems as though there will be no 
let-up in automobile advertising and 
sales activity. Willys-Knight has al- 
ready strengthened and enlarged its 
dealer organization as the first step in 
\ bigger advertising program for next 
year. Dodge-Chrysler, Oakland, Pon- 
tiac and Buick are said to have plans 
Ul set for heavy advertising next year. 
\ complete story on the sales and 
‘dvertising plans of the automobile 
companies will appear in an_ early 
‘sue when more details are available. 

S. E. Conybeare of the Armstrong 

ork Company sends in a report that 
> typical of what many advertisers 
xpect for next year. He says, “We 
vill maintain a steady advertising pro- 
‘tam on about the same basis as 1928 
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Norvell 
Says: 


“There is no question about 
volume in 1929. The impor- 
tant thing to watch is selling 
prices that will pay a reasonable 
net profit. Too many mer- 
chants are attempting to in- 
crease volume or cutting prices, 
overlooking the high cost of 
doing business.” 
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with some increases on certain items. 
The business outlook for industry for 
the first half of mext year is very 
favorable, with present indications that 
1929 should be a banner year in the 
floor-covering field.” 

Many leading advertising agencies 
are making preparations to handle 
larger volumes of business for next 
year and, although unable to reveal 
plans of clients, a number of these 
agencies state that there will be many 
heavily increased advertising cam- 
paigns for next year. 

In telling us of new media to be 
added for the first time in 1929, ten 
companies reported plans for using 
radio next year for the first time. Four 
companies will try outdoor advertising 
for the first time in 1929, and two 
street-car cards. Eight are trying 
direct mail on a systematic basis for 
the first time next year, and two are 
starting house organs. Eight com- 
panies reported plans for going into 
business paper advertising for the first 
time. Of course practically all of the 
companies that answered our ques- 


Litchfield 
Says: 


“We expect that business next 
year will be about the same as 
1928 with a slight increase in 
tire sales.” 


tionnaire have used almost all media 
for many years past, hence the small 
number of reports on new media. 

Several companies reported that ad- 
vertising was being held up until 
proposed cooperative advertising by 
industries or groups is started or the 
proposal abandoned. Typical of this 
group is the following excerpt of a 
letter from a nursery company: ‘“The 
American Association of Nurserymen 
has started a campaign to raise $250,- 
000 a year for five years for national 
advertising. It has succeeded in rais- 
ing $250,000 without troubling states 
in the eastern part of the country. 
Prices are low in our industry as a 
result of very heavy propagation of 
fruit and ornamental trees, especially 
evergreens. There is a larger surplus 
of everything except large shade trees 
than the industry ever saw. Another 
reason for growing cheap stock is to 
supply the department store trade. It 
will buy anything so long as it is 
cheap, without regard to quality or 
variety. Good stock is not sold as 
low at wholesale as department store 
prices. Yes, we are as bad as the 
others. We sell them ourselves.” The 
letter ends with the lament, “We will 
be lucky to sell as much in 1929 as 
we sold this year.’ 

(Continued on page 646) 


News Hook-Ups 


Send BULOVA SALES 
to New Peaks 


BY EDWARD HAMMOND 


OMETHING new! Something 

different! Constant striving for 

just that in dealer helps is re- 

ported to be an outstanding 
factor in establishing the Bulova 
Watch Company leadership in selling 
more wrist or strap watches than any 
other company in America. 

Take, for example, the simple but 
effective window cards recently sent 
out to Bulova dealers. There are 
three in the set. Each one constitutes 
an effective tie-up with an advertise- 
ment appearing in a national publica- 
tion. Each window cut-out is an exact 
reproduction of one of the advertise- 
ments. Not only that, but each cut- 
out is a “life-size” reproduction of the 
complete magazine opened to the page 
on which the Bulova advertisement 
appears. This series of three shows 
open copies of The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan and American 
Magazine, with covers turned back so 
that a glimpse of the publication’s 
name is obtained over the top of each 
advertisement. 


ee 


Choose now 

the gift that is as ©) 
Beautiful as it 
is Serviceable! 


These window pieces are in four 
colors. Nickeltypes of the plates 
used for. the original advertisements 
were mounted in the center of the 
plates reproducing the covers. The 
effect is unique. 

Here’s another one of the score of 
“little things” that help get the most 
out of the Bulova advertising appro- 
priation. Instead of having ordinary 
reprints of advertisements sent to 
dealers, the reprints are made on a 
high-grade coated bristol. The dealers 
slip the reprints into attractive leather 
counter-pads, previously provided by 
the manufacturer. 

Every Bulova dealer of any conse- 
quence has one of these leather- 
covered pads on his counter, not 
merely because it frames the manu- 
facturer’s advertisements, but because 
it is useful. When a customer enters 
the store and asks to see rings, the 
retailer opens the pad, like a book, 


Window cards 
sent to Bulova 
dealers are effec- 
tive tie-ups with 
a dver tisements 
appearing in na- 
tional magazines. 
There are three in 
the set, each an 
exact reproduc- 
tion of the maga- 
zine and the ad- 
vertisement. 


? WESTFIELD 
WATCHES 


¥Qrs $42 SyTts 


and displays his merchandise on the 
velvet lining on one side. On the 
opposite side the Bulova advertisement 
does its duty. The retailer likes the 
idea because very often the customer 
will make some remark regarding one 
watch illustrated, providing the need- 
ed opportunity to display a Bulova 
watch. This paves the way for two 
sales instead of one. 

The whole Bulova plan is alive with 
merchandising ideas that multiply the 
effectiveness of the advertising pro: 
gram. Many of the ideas are set to 
work even in advance of the manu- 
facturing. They often develop as a 
result of anticipating the breaking of 
some big news event. 

Take, for example, when announce- 
ment of Lindbergh’s intention of fly- 
ing the Atlantic first began to spread, 
the most skilled watchmakers in the 
Bulova plant were instructed to pro- 
duce a beautiful, suitably engraved 


LiKERTY 


ee | 


wre you give « Westtield for Christus 
you kaow that you are giving the finest © 
wateh your money eax bay. Good boking.. — 
dependable. .,.. SHOOK-PROOES Choose 
your Westfield boy from uur large selection. — 
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@_“No more orders until January. We are oversold,” was 
the word that went out to Bulova salesmen recently. Behind 
this announcement was the record of sales which resulted 
from news hook-ups on which advertising, window displays, 
counter cards and direct mail were built into a sales program 
that every dealer welcomed and capitalized to the fullest. 


watch to be presented to 
him. Lindbergh made his 
get-away unexpectedly be- 
before the watch could be 
presented, but a radiogram 
reached him when he was 
returning on the United 
States battleship. The tug- 
boat that carried a pilot 
out to the battleship also 
carried a Bulova represen- 
tative with the specially 
designed watch. The pres- 
entation was made and a 
written acknowledgment 
was forthcoming later stat- 
ing that the watch kept 
perfect time. 

In the meantime prepar- 
ations were under way at 
the plant to manufacture in 
quantity the same watch, 
which was to have the ap- 
propriate mame, “Lone 
Eagle’ model. Lindbergh 
window displays were 
rushed through. By hav- 
ing every salesman “burn 
up the wires” stock orders 
were obtained from a large 

ercentage of the dealer 
canaieaton. All Bulova _— 
dealers are taught to be 

ready to take advantage of 

these special stunts. They have learned 
from experience that tying in with 
these quickly planned campaigns 
means a rush of business. In fact, 
most of the salesmen have standing 
orders from leading dealers to get de- 
livered to them quickly a stock of any 
new model that is put on the market 
through a timely campaign. The 
Bulova Watch Company springs some- 
thing uew like this every little while. 

The sale of the ‘Lone Eagle” model 
watch climbed and climbed until all 
records were broken. Within two 
weeks over 11,000 had been sold. 

That is the final test of any sales 
plan’s merit. 

Bulova “news tie-ups,” as one 
dealer speaks of these special cam- 
paigns, are always welcomed by all 
dealers. The Lindbergh campaign 
idea has been applied with variations 
many times. There was the Ruth 
Elder episode. Then there was the 


Announcement of the crowning of a new “Miss America” 
at Atlantic City was the signal for another special cam- 

The “Miss America” model became what is said 
to be the largest selling women’s sport watch. 


time when Queen Marie, on her visit 
to this country, was presented with 
“the smallest watch in the world.” 
This watch, by the way, was a beau- 
tiful model no bigger than a dime. 
Some of its parts were so small that 
it took more than 38,000 to fill an 
ordinary thimble. Telegrams an- 
nounced to dealers a new model, the 
replica of the Queen Marie watch, 
laying emphasis on the fact that it 
was “‘the smallest watch in the world.” 
Next, plates for local newspaper ad- 
vertisements were dispatched to deal- 
ets. The first one announced the 
coming of “the smallest watch in the 
world,” and dealers were instructed to 
have the newspaper set in type, in the 
proper space at the top of the adver- 
tisement, the telegram received from 
the manufacturer. The advertisements 
which followed reported that “it’s 
here,” and that the “smallest watch” 
was displayed in the dealer’s window. 
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Local et picked 
up the item and used it un- 
der some heading as 
“World’s Smallest Watch 
Displayed in Local Store.” 
The fact that it was origi- 
nally ‘“‘Made for a Queen” 
also found plenty of prom- 
inence throughout the pub- 
licity. 

The “smallest watch” 
campaign is being used 
again and again by dealers 
around the country even 
now. 

Then, when Chamber- 
lain wore a Bulova watch 
on his Berlin flight, this 
was a signal for a special 
campaign. 

One of the biggest sell- 
ing strap watches in the 
world, the ‘President’ 
model, had its inception 
at the time President Cool- 
idge presented it to 
“Bucky” Harris, for- 
mer manayer of the 
Washington baseball team. 
Photographs of the presen- 
tation were enlarged and 
placed in the windows of 
dealers immediately after- 
ward. It will be a long 
time before the “President” model 
will stop selling. In fact, it is ex- 
pected that by the time this article is 
in print Herbert Hoover will have 
been presented with watch and a wide- 
spread campaign launched to again 
stimulate the sale of the model by ty- 
ing in with the presentation to the 
country’s newly elected president. 

Announcement of a new “Miss 
America” was a signal for another 
special campaign. The new model 
watch, called ‘“‘Miss America,’ became 
what was said to be the world’s 
largest-selling ladies’ sports watch. In 
fact, no person receiving national 
recognition is ever overlooked as a 
possible pivot point of a special cam- 
paign. 

Every one of these campaigns calls 
for special window display materials, 
including large pictures of the prin- 
cipal characters, lithographed displays, 

(Continued on page 652) 


Banquo’s Ghost at the 


Is the statisticians’ synthetic dumb-bell a freak who 
public that has set such a record of mental accomp 


HE lightnings from an_ out- 

raged Olympus may curl what 

little hair I have left, but none 

the less I'll chance the assertion 
that the spectre of a Lilliputian public 
based on statistical averages is sheer 
phantasmagoria, so far as the practical 
purposes of the advertiser are con- 
cerned. The mind—average, collec- 
itve, aggregate, or what you will—of 
the company of our fellow mortals 
which is the public is no such chimera 
as this amounts to. The ability of 
men and women to grasp new ideas, 
and to act upon them, too, is evi- 
denced in a thousand different direc- 
tions by facts and circumstances that 
flatly contradict the claims of the 
statistics. On the plane of experience 
and common sense it is rather difficult 
to reconcile the mental accomplish- 
ments of the public during the past 
decade or two with the hypothetical 
intelligence of “‘thirteen- or fourteen- 
year-old minds, scarcely equal to 
second-year high school.’’ The statis- 
tical dumb-bell who. “‘shuts shop at 
twenty-five and refuses to accept any 
new ideas” is hardly typical of any- 
thing credible in the face of what 
‘has actually happened, and is actually 
happening all around us. 


A Tinge of the Absurd? 


It is curious, to say the least of it, 
that advertising men, of all people on 
earth, should be so ready to give 
credit to the hypothesis, since it is so 
obviously challenged by the positive 
achievements of advertising itself. 
The market for twenty million auto- 
mobiles, for example, has been de- 
veloped (one might almost say 
created) largely by advertising within 
the lifetime of a single generation, 
in a nation comprising barely six 
times that number of individuals. To 
go no further—how comes it, in re- 
lation to a public which, by hypothesis, 
is contemptible to the point of tears? 
Advertising has from time to time 
been presented as a _ worker of 
miracles, but the blindest believer in 
the doctrine of advertising as “Force” 
would have difficulty, I think, in ac- 
commodating a miracle like that. Our 
position is even slightly ridiculous, | 


“The extraordinary fascination which the theory of averages 


think, when we point with one hand 
to the notorious and _ undeniable 
achievements of advertising, and with 
the other to a public that is unwilling 
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or incapable .of accepting new ideas. 

As these words are written, the 
voice of the Democratic candidate for 
president, Mr. Alfred E. Smith, is 


* 


Copy Conference 


has little in common with the real flesh and blood 
lishment during the lifetime of a single generation? 


has for advertising men scarcely needs demonstration.” 


clearly audible in the throes of a cam- 
paign speech. Mr. Smith, as a matter 
of bodily fact, is nearly a thousand 
miles away from this typewriter, in 


Chicago if you care to know; but 
somebody snapped a switch down- 
stairs and here he is! The radio 
hook-up as arranged for by the Demo- 
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BY ROY W. 
JOHNSON 


cratic National Committee would in- 
dicate that there are probably few 
hamlets in the entire country so 
isolated that they cannot listen in. 
Not so many months ago the recep- 
tion of one Charles Lindbergh in 
Washington was broadcast to what 
was in all probability the largest audi- 
ence on record. New ideas! Why, 
it is only nineteen years since Bleriot 
performed the incredible feat of flying 
across the English Channel, and 
barely six since the first tentative ex- 
periments in popular radio broadcast- 
ing. Has the dull and sodden public 
shown itself unable or reluctant to 
entertain new conceptions of time and 
space? Yes it has—like a sponge. 

Isn’t it rather the truth that an out- 
standing characteristic of the age we 
are living in is the extreme readiness 
of the public to adopt new ideas, and 
translate them into new habits, new 
manners and new standards of con- 
duct? My own grandfather, who died 
only thirty years ago, would find him- 
self today almost a total stranger in 
the Ohio village where most of his 
life was passed. It is not a stirring 
community. It has grown scarcely at 
all in the thirty years, and the normal 
current of its life has been placid 
and rather self-satisfied. 


The Fast-Moving World 


Outwardly and materially there is 
little evidence of change, except that 
the piano-box buggies that the farmers 
used to tie to the iron hitching rails 
have given place to the productions of 
Henry Ford. It is the same com- 
munity essentially; but the old gentle- 
man, I am quite sure, would find 
himself bewildered and ill at ease in 
a world of strange ideas. The land- 
marks would be familiar enough, and 
people by the score would probably 
remember him; but their interests, 
their habits and their settled standards 
of living would all be incredibly 
changed. To come back and pick up 
the threads of the community life of 

(Continued on page 632) 


An Outline of Mergers 


The basic fact that more and more producers are 
seeking to gain control of their distribution under- 
lies many mergers. While not all industries have 
sought this goal through the same strategy, the 
merging of competitive companies, or companies in 
related fields, or cooperation between them, is in- 
evitable as the only means for avoiding the wastes of 
broad-scale duplication of distribution machinery. 
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The J. C. Penney Company is one 

chain among a dozen systems whose 

annual sales last year exceeded $100,- 

000,000. (Above) J. C. Penney, pres- 
ident of the company. 


that mergers are often entered in- 

to as a means of building sales 

volume. It is assumed that the 
bigger the volume the smaller will 
be the cost of selling. 

There is still another object behind 
many of the ‘“‘volume building” mer- 
gers.  Consolidations are being 
formed in a number of industries with 
the idea of equalizing the dispropor- 
tion that is daily growing worse be- 
tween manufacturing and retailing. 

Not so many years ago the average 
retailer was a “little fellow.” He had 
only a small investment in his busi- 
ness. If his annual turnover reached 
a hundred thousand dollars he was 
regarded as doing an exceptionally 
fine business. By comparison with 
him the manufacturer was a giant. The 
manufacturer was often pictured as a 
monster that breakfasted every morn- 
ing on a few handsful of his dealers. 

Today, in quite a few fields, this 
picture has been reversed. Jack, the 
retailer, has grown so big that he no 


iE a previous article it was shown 


S. W. Reyburn, Lord & Taylor, New 
York City. © Such broad-scale opera- 
tions as those of Lord & Taylor have 
an important bearing on the trend to- 
ward manufacturers’ mergers. 
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4. Mergers as Volume Builders 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


# 


George J. Whalen, president, United 

Cigars Company, the chain that is the 

“parent” of several manufacturer-re- 
tailer consolidations. 


longer needs a beanstalk to reach the 
manufacturer's lofty domain. Standing 
on his own feet, he is now head and 
shoulders above some of the manu- 
facturer-giants that used to scare him 
so badly. In fact, it is they who are 
now afraid of him. They were dosing 
themselves on a potion of mergers 
with the hope of stimulating their 
growth so as to overtake the fast- 
growing retailer. 

Retailing has become distinctly a big 
business. There are several single 
stores in this country whose yearly 
sales are approaching the hundred-mil- 
lion mark. There are numerous stores 
whose sales run between $5,000,000 
and $50,000,000. Here are the sales 
of a few well-known single stores dur- 


ing 1927: 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. . .$82,214,640 
Arnold Constable & Co. .... 13,520,639 
Best SEE icicle enwceshs 12,519,017 


L. Bamberger & Co. ....... 33,595,000 
Franklin Simon & Co. over. 25,000,000 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........ 23,908,000 
Namm’s Department Store... 16,693,000 

It happens that all those stores are 
in, or in the vicinity of, New York 
City. There are numerous other stores 
scattered throughout the country that 
are as big and, in a couple of cases, 
bigger than the stores I have men- 
tioned. Marshall Field of Chicago, 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, and J. L. 
Hudson Company of Detroit are ex- 
amples of colossal stores existing out- 
side of New York City. 

But when we come to the chain 


field the list is even more impressive. 
There are close to a dozen systems 
whose sales last year exceeded $100,- 
000,000. There follows a list of the 
larger of the chain store organizations, 
with their approximate annual sales 
volume: 


/ Photos by Blank-Stol- 
ler Inc., except Mr. 
Penne}. 


R. C. Montgomery, president, Knox 
Hat Company. This company has 
supplemented distribution through ex- 
clusive dealers by its own stores in 
cities where adequate representation 
was not available. It operates a whole 
chain of stores in New York City. 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ..$750,000,000 
F. W. Woolworth Company. . 272,000,000 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.. 161,000,009 


J. GC, Fee Ge. .... ss i ian. 151,000,000 
S. S.. Bresge: oe needa 133,000,000 
Gimbel Brothers .......... 123,000,000 
American Stores ........... 120,000,000 
May Department Stores .... 102,000,000 


There are scores of chain store sys- 
tems whose sales run well up into the 
millions. Here are a few illustrations, 
selected at random: 

Safeway Stores ............ $ 76,000,000 
Eiggett Stores <<. occ ca ccs 75,000,000 
Lane Bryant, Inc. ......... 10,768,931 
Nathan Strauss, Inc. ....... 6,441,850 
Clarence Saunders, Inc. 7,317,962 
We We Wisk see ks 43,744,000 
J. J. Newberry Co. ........ 15,000,000 

Since the above figures were pre- 
pared the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company has absorbed most of the 
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Piggly Wiggly stores. This gives 
Kroger something in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 stores. The Safeway 
Stores and the Sanitary Grocery Com- 
pany, Inc., have also recently merged. 
The combined concerns have close to 
2,000 stores and do a business in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


(Above) H. T. Parsons, president, F. 
W. Woolworth & Co. (Below) Percy 
Straus, R. H. Macy & Co. 
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Company has around 17,000 stores. 
Woolworth has approximately 1,600 
units. Penney has slightly more than 
1,000 stores. There are hundreds of 
chain store systems that have between 
five and a hundred stores. There are 
scores of systems that have more than 
100 stores. 

There are in the neighborhood of a 
million retail stores in the United 
States. Of these about 100,000 are 
chain store units. These 100,000 
chain shops do 20 per cent of the 
country’s retail business. In other 
words, 10 per cent of the nation’s 
stores get 20 per cent of its retail 
volume. This percentage may not 
seem particularly high, but we will see 
that it is high when we consider that 
chain store growth has really just 
started. 


Manufacturers vs. Retailers 


Now let us see how manufacturers 
compare in size with this new race of 
giant retailers. Though I cannot te- 
veal any names, I am at liberty to say 
that hundreds of well-known, success- 
ful manufacturers of single specialties 
or small lines do less than ten million 
annually. In other words, a manufac- 
turer operating all over the land may 
sell considerably less than! a department 
store operating in a single city. 

Manufacturers who have a yearly 
volume that reaches $50,000,000 are 
regarded as outstandingly successful. 
Manufacturers whose sales exceed 
$100,000,000 are few and far between. 
There are virtually no manufacturers 
whose sales exceed or even equal that 
of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. In most cases it would take the 
combined sales of an entire industry, 
and a large industry at that, to get up 
into the altitudes to which the A. & 
P. has soared. 

This disproportion between the size 
of the manufacturer and his distribut- 
ing trade is particularly marked in 
those fields where chain store growth 
has been the most pronounced. Chains 
have been more successful in the gro- 
cery line than in any other. At least 
half of the 100,000 chain system units 
in the United States are grocery stores. 
Contrasted with these colossal distribu- 
tors, the average food manufacturer is 
pitifully small. 

According to figures compiled two 
or three years ago, the number of es- 
tablishments in the iron industry in- 
creased only 18 per cent between 1899 
and 1925, but the output per establish- 
ment increased 162 per cent. During 
the same period the output per oil 
refinery increased 155 per cent. Ina 
similar period the output per motor 
car factory increased 5,130 per cent. 

In 1899 there were 41,247 estab- 
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lishments producing food in this coun- 
try. They had an average output of 
$53,300. By 1925 the number of 
food plants had jumped to 70,000. 
During this time the population of 
the country had increased 68 per cent. 
To be sure the average productiveness 
of these plants had jumped to $112,- 
000, or an increase of about 210 per 
cent. But in the meantime the aver- 
age productiveness per plant of the 
other three industries mentioned had 
increased 362 per cent. 

More significant than that, however, 
is that figure of $112,000 per plant. 
With chain store systems selling mil- 
lions and hundred of millions’ worth 
of groceries annually, what chance has 
a little manufacturer whose total vol- 
ume is only $112,000? His only hope 
is to combine with some of his fel- 
lows and thus develop enough size and 
strength to put him on some sort of 
a parity with his distributors. That 
explains why the food industry has 
been the scene of so many consolida- 
tions in recent years. 


Average Plant Is Small 


It may be argued that the use of this 
$112,000 average output figure is an 
unfair way to picture the size of the 
food-manufacturing industry. A busi- 
ness that contains its California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchanges, its Del Monte 
Packing Companies, its Borden Com- 
panies, its Washburn-Crosby Compa- 
nies, its Arbuckle Brothers, its Armours 
and its Swifts, probably appears much 
bigger than that $112,000 average 
would indicate. The fact stands never- 
theless that the average plant in the 
industry is a very small unit. 

One reason why this figure is so 
small is that the food business, with 
the exception of a comparatively few 
large factors, is made up of concerns 
doing a local business—amillers, bakers, 
ice cream companies, dairies, candy 
manufacturing, makers of salad dress- 
ings and peanut butters, packers of 
pickles and preserves, roasters of cof- 
fee, etc. A good many of these man- 
ufacturers did a profitable little busi- 
ness, but they made no attempt to 
extend it beyond their local market, 
consisting of a few states at most. 

An estimated break-down of the na- 
tion’s annual food business based on 
retail prices, made about four years 
ago, follows: 


Manufactured products . . . .$6,700,000,000 


Pairyaproducts: . s.sc.6080 5,500,000,000 
Fruits and vegetables ..... 2,000,000,000 
Bakery goods ............ 1,700,000,000 
sy Coley (10 eo i rr 7,100,000,000 

Mietale 4. dsacadaaeuee *$23,000,000,000 


* These are the most reliable figures we 
can obtain, but a number of authorities 
claim them to be too high. 


More than half of that twenty-three 
billion dollars’ worth of foods came 
from local plants. But now that the 
distribution of food is being gradually 
nationalized by large retailers the 
chances for the local factory will 
steadily diminish. The chains may 
buy a few vegetables and a small per- 
centage of their dairy and bakery prod- 
ucts locally, but the big bulk of their 
merchandise requirements will be pur- 
chased at buying headquarters. Or- 
dinarily the small local concern won't 
have much of a chance to get chain 
business. To sell the chains it will 
have to place itself on some sort of 
a parity with the chains in size. 

The Postum Company, Inc., frankly 
admits that this is one of the things 
that it is trying to accomplish. It 
feels that the manufacturing units 
which it is welding into its system will 
be better able to cope with the chains 
than if they were operated independ. 
ently. 


Postum and Macy 


But with all the consolidating it has 
done, Postum’s sales are still only 
about $100,000,000 annually. Its 
sales for the first nine months this year 
were $70,841,358, indicating about 
$100,000,000 for the year, especially 
when we consider that the sales of a 
couple of the corporation’s most re- 
cent purchases were not fully reflected 
in the first nine months’ record. In 
other words, the sales of this gigantic 
national manufacturing business are 
only about 20 per cent more than that 
of R. H. Macy & Company—a retail 
store operating in a single city. If 
the sales of Macy’s affiliated stores 
were included, Macy’s sales might be 
larger than Postum’s. 

This idea of trying to keep up with 
the retailer has had a lot to do with 
many other current mergers. It has 
had a lot to do with the consolidating 
activities of the Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany. It played a part in the Quaker 
Oats-Aunt Jemima-Muffets deal. It 
had a strong bearing on the United 
Biscuit Company amalgamations. It 
had an influence in the formation of 
the American Home Products Corpora- 
tion, which includes mostly articles that 
are retailed through drug stores. Some 
of the companies in this combine are: 
Jad Salt Company, Walter Luther 
Dodge Company, A. S. Boyle Com- 
pany, The St. Jacobs Oil Company, 
Wyeth Chemical Company, Limestone 
Phosphate Company and Cream Balm 
Company. 

Producers in various industries are 
trying to gain control of their distribu- 
tion, although all of them are not pur- 
suing the methods that the food manu- 

(Continued on page 640) 
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New Models in 


Mass Production 


An interview by D. G. Baird with 
A Lo MeCAKTHY 


Vice-President, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


After the Ford experience in changing models many 
authorities claimed that mass production had hit a 
serious snag. But with Chevrolet’s apparent solution 
of the new model problem, it appears that mass pro- 
duction is not an impossible barrier to new models. 
How Eureka tackled the problem and handled it 
with a minimum of expense and lost time, is told 
in this interview with Vice-President McCarthy. 


several other quantity manufac- 

turers, the achievement of the 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
of Detroit, in recently bringing out 
an entirely new model with compara- 
tively negligible delay and loss of 
sales is particularly noteworthy and 
instructive. 


[: view of the sad experiences of 


A Serious Matter 


Manufacturers who engage in quan- 
tity production of a standardized 
product frequently make minor im- 
provements in the product itself and 
perhaps some major changes in 
its appearance and so introduce a 
“new model’? with only small delay 
and loss of sales, but when a quantity 
producer really brings out an entirely 
new model, all of the parts of which 
are different from those used in the 
old model, the delay in production 
and the attendant loss of sales is 
likely to prove a mighty serious mat- 
ter, as witness the experience of Ford 
and some others who are quite well 
known in their respective fields. 

The last Model 9 Eureka cleaner 
was produced on March 31. Produc- 
tion had been geared -at the rate of 
1,000 to 1,200 machines a day for 
the past several months. The pro- 
gressive assembly plan is used through- 
out the plant. 

Work was immediately started on 
retooling the entire factory and _ get- 
ting ready to produce Model 11, 


which is different in design, size, 
weight, construction, accessories and 
in all parts. In other words, Model 
11 was a genuine new model, requir- 
ing a complete re-equipping of the 
whole factory with new tools, dies, 
jigs and other instruments and facili- 
ties. 

One who would like to plot the 
sales curve for the several months fol- 
lowing the shutdown may do so from 
these figures, which represent the sales 
of cleaners in even thousands, begin- 
ning with March, the last month of 
production of Model 9, and continu- 
ing until the curve got back to nor- 
mal again: March, 22; April, 18; 
May, 16; June, 17; July, 20; August, 
25; September, 32. 


40,000 Cleaners Required 


Production of Model 11 started on 
May 16, but as it takes about 40,000 
cleaners to stock the company’s 200 
stores and more than 200 departments 
in other stores, it was about six weeks 
later before the first announcement of 
the new model was made. This ap- 
peared in newspapers throughout the 
country during the week of July 1 and 
in magazines for July. 

“We had all our plans worked out 
carefully before the shutdown,” A. L. 
McCarthy, vice-president and general 
sales manager, said. ‘We had deter- 
mined every detail of the new model, 
of course, and had made a study of 
the manufacturing problem to deter- 
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A. L. McCarthy 


mine just what had to be done to 
change over to production of Model 
11, so that the moment production of 
Model 9 stopped we were prepared to 
pitch right in and make the necessary 
changes in as short a time as possible. 
We made them in record time, I sup- 
pose, but it must be admitted that 
many unforeseen troubles and delays 
are encountered in making such a 
change. 

“We had also accumulated a suf- 
ficient stock of the Model 9 cleaners 
to last us about three months. 


Letup Is Inevitable 


“Had it been possible to conceal 
the fact that we were bringing out a 
new model, sales probably wouldn't 
have slumped at all. There’s no good 
reason why they should, except here 
and there, where a store or dealer 
sold out and had to wait for the new 
model. It is utterly impossible to 
conceal such a change entirely, how- 
ever, and a letup is inevitable. The 
salesmen don’t push the old model as 
hard as they would otherwise, because 
they know a new one is coming, and 
the rumor gets around among the pub- 
lic and of course they prefer to wait 
for the new model. 

“We continued to push the Model 
9 vigorously, though, and succeeded in 
maintaining the price until we were 
down to 16,000 or 18,000, when we 
cut $15. 

“In that connection it is interesting 
to know that when we advertised the 
price reduction on the old model the 
same advertisements sold a_ great 

(Continued on page 638) 


459,244 Companies Divide 64 Per Cent 
of All Corporation Incomes—but Only 


214 Corporations Take 36 Per Cent 


of All Profit 


{ Because the data assembled for this 
article are very numerous and open 
to more than one interpretation, no 
attempt is made here to call attention 
to more than a few of their many high 
spots. For the same reason it has 
seemed advisable to present a summary 
of the full compilation so that readers 
of SALES MANAGEMENT AND AD- 
VERTISERS WEEKLY can draw their 
own conclusions. The bare figures 
throw a flood of light on the most 
conspicuous business phenomenon of 
our time.—THE EpITors. } 


HEN a handful of corpora- 

tions, scarcely more than 

might find executive quar- 

ters in a single office build- 
ing of today, reach such proportions 
that more than a third of the net in- 
come of every corporation in the coun- 
try pours into their coffers, it is time 
to take stock of industrial integration, 
and consider what has happened since 
the Supreme Court loosed Big Busi- 
ness from the tether of mere size and 
conferred upon it the benefits of the 
tule of reason. 


Extent of “Big Business” 


We all know of such giants as 
United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel, General Motors and Ford 
Motors, General Electric and West- 
inghouse Electric, Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific and J. C. Penney, Curtis and 
Crowell, Hearst and Scripps-Howard. 
Not many of us realize the grip of 
a few huge agglomerations upon the 
business of the nation, how great a 
part they play in amassing our corpo- 
ration receipts, which in 1926 reached 
the incredible total of $142 billions 
629 millions. Yet the record is plain- 
ly written where all may read it in 
Treasury Department reports which, 
however voluminous, flack little in 
clearness. 

Before trying to sort out the mass 
of figures let us very briefly sketch the 
background. In the trust busting days 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Big Business 


BY HENRY J. WRIGHT 


This is a story drawn from official sources of how 
214 concerns—I in every 2,146—are taking 36 cents 
from every dollar of corporation income in hand- 
fuls averaging 16 million dollars apiece for the big 
fellows, compared with 24 thousand dollars each for 
all the others that get anything at all. At the present 
rate, with the help possibly of a few more hands, Big 
Business may be presently splitting even with the 
smaller fry, that counts its hosts by hundreds of 
thousands. An analysis of 1926 returns is made here. 


stalked the land in rather solitary fig- 
ures——-Standard Oil, what was then 
called the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, United States Steel, and a half 
dozen others of like character. The 
first two were found to be sufficiently 
monopolistic to be illegally hampering 
to interstate trade. But their un- 
scrambling, as the elder J. P. Morgan 
called it, resulted only in scattering 
the eggs of Big Business, from which 
a still larger brood was hatched. 
When the Supreme Court dissolved 
Standard Oil (1911) there were 288,- 
382 business corporations, and they re- 
ported net incomes amounting to 
$3,503 millions. Fifteen years later 
(in 1926) the number had been mul- 
tiplied by about one and a half, the 
sum of the net income by two and 
three-quarters. This disproportionate 
growth of income gives us some clue 
to the encroachment of Big Business; 
as will be seen more clearly later on. 
We learned from segregation of cor- 
poration returns by income classes that 
in 1920 there were 180 corporations, 
less than one-thousandth part of the 
whole number, which had taxable in- 
comes that accounted for 28 cents in 
every dollar of the sum of the incomes 
of 203,233 corporations—$7,903 mil- 
lions. The earlier attempt to un- 
scramble had been followed by an orgy 
of rescrambling and new scrambling 
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in the blaze of post-war rising prices. 

But deflation proved, for the nonce 
at least, more effective in checking 
concentration than judicial decree. The 
collapse of 1921, that brought to the 
dust many a castle in the air, reduced 
Big Business to a sadly shrunken and 
rather sorry figure, compared with the 
confident young Goliath who had fol- 
lowed the dangerous lure of cheap 
dollars. With the revival that began 
in 1922, however, Big Business, un- 
daunted by its false start, took on 2 
new vigor and increased its girth and 
pace amazingly until 1926 when, as 
uncovered in the recently issued Sta- 
tistics of Income for that year, a por- 
tentous form of sweeping reach stands 
disclosed. 

But before going farther we had 
better agree on a definition of Big 
Business. Back in 1919 the Treasury 
Department made classifications of 
corporations with net incomes up to 
fifty million dollars or more. It has 
since drawn the top line at five mil- 
lions or more. Immediately below that 
is the class with as much as one mil- 
lion and less than five. As belonging 
to Big Business we identify all cor- 
porations above that line (hereafter 
referred to as Class A). The corpora- 
tions just under it we designate as 
Class B, all others as Class C. 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Big Business’ Share of Corporation Earnings 


Class A, net income of $5,000,000 or more 
Class B, net income of $1,000,000 and less than $5,000,000 


JF aw eerie Se Ow CUT OCP 


‘s 
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Number of Corporations Per Cent 
Reporting Net Income —————Amount of Net Income of Total —Average Net Income— 
Total A B Total A B A B A 
1926. . .258,134 214 883 $9,673,000,000 $3,468,000,000 $1,770,000,000 36 18 $16,205,000 $2,005,000 
1925 ..252,334 196 917  9,584,000,000 3,098,000,000 = 1,876,000,000 32 20 ~—s:15,806,000  —2,046,000 
1924 ..236,389 162 739 7,587,000,000 2,210,000,000 1,448,000,000 29 19 13,642,000 1,959,000 
1925... . 23353399 168 858 8,322,000,000 2,295,000,000 1,696,000,000 23 20 13,661,000 1,977,000 
1922 . ZZ S3% 120 725 6,964,000,000 1,682,000,000 1,445 ,000,000 24 21 14,014,000 1,993,000 
E921... 7 EZ 70 461 4,336,000,000 972,000,000 918,000,000 22 21 13,886,000 1,991,000 
1920. . 203,233 160 836 7,903,000,000 2,203,000,000 1,627,000,000 28 21 13,770,000 1,946,000 
1919 ..209,634 183 1,056 9,411,000,000 2,492,000,000  — 2,099,000,000 26 22 ~—«:13,617,000 + _—_ 1,988,000 
1918. ..202,061 180 846 8,362,000,000 2,554,000,000 1,701,000,000 31 20 14,189,000 2,011,000 
Transportation and Other Public Utilities 
1926. . 15,444 60 148 1,723,000,000 1,115,000,000 325,000,000 65 19 —- 18,583,000 —- 2,196,000 
1925. 14,862 54 139 1,469,000,000 892,000,000 304,000,000 61 21 16,519,000 2,187,000 
1924 14,565 51 138 1,232,000,000 683,000,000 287,000,000 56 23 13,392,000 2,080,000 
1923:..... 14,267 45 132 1,257,000,000 707,000,000 272,000,000 55 22 15,711,000 2,061,000 
1922. 13,690 28 113 979,000,000 479,000,000 244,000,000 49 25 «17,107,000 + —-.2,15 9,000 
Manufacturing Industries 
1926 .. 55,094 106 441  4,495,000,000 1,847,000,000 876,000,000 41 19 17,423,000 _—-1,986,000 
1925. $4,137 95 446  4,383,000,000 1,646,000,000 900,000,000 38 21 17,326,000 2,018,000 
1924 . 51,342 79 381  — 3,596,000,000 1,229,000,000 757,000,000 34 21 «15,568,000 —‘1,987,000 
1923.. $3,795 98 500 4,272,000,000 1,355,000,000 970,000,000 32 23 ~—« 13,827,000 _—-1,940,000 
1922 48,697 70 388 3,454,000,000 984,000,000 764,000,000 28 22 14,057,000 1,969,000 
Mining and Quarrying 
1926. 6,006 13 55 456,000,000 152,000,000 125,000,000 33 27 11,692,000 2,273,000 
1925 5,488 12 56 454,000,000 166,000,000 129,000,000 37 28 «13,833,000 —-2,304,000 
1924 4,893 8 29 240,000,000 60,000,000 $9,000,000 25 25 7,500,000 2,034,000 
1923 $5377 4 40 284,000,000 35,000,000 90,000,000 12 32 8,750,000 2,250,000 
S922 .. 6,530 2 40 286,000,000 16,000,000 85,000,000 6 30 8,000,000 2,125,000 
Agriculture and Related Industries 

1926 .. 4,698 1 3 71,000,000 * 24,000,000 34 * 6,000,000 

592)... 4,642 1 5 77,000,000 22,000,000 8,000,000 28 10 22,000,000 1,600,000 
1924 4,530 1 4 64,000,000 16,000,000 5,000,000 25 8 16,000,000 _—1,250,000 
1923 . 3,914 1 3 92,000,000 39,000,000 7,000,000 42 8 39,000,000  — 2,333,000 
1922 4,000 1 2 63,000,000 18,000,000 4,000,000 29 6 18,000,000 —-2,000,000 

Construction 
1926 . 10,075 z 10 163,000,000 16,000,000 14,000,000 10 9 8,000,000 1,400,000 
1925... 9,701 1 6 156,000,000 6,000,000 9,000,000 4 6 6,000,000 —‘1,500,000 
1924.. 8.701 1 6 133,000,000 7,000,000 9,000,000 5 7 7,000,000 1,500,000 
F925... S851 1 4 112,000,000 5,000,000 9,000,000 4 8 5,000,000 2,250,000 
1922 6,997 4 92,000,000 7,000,000 8 1,750,000 
Trade 
1926... 71,403 12 91 1,166,000,000 146,000,000 169,000,000 13 15 12,167,000 1,857,000 
1925... 71,910 12 88 —-1,254,000,000 124,000,000 186,000,000 10 15 10,333,000 —-.2,113,000 
1924... 68,112 13 74 1,099,000,000 136,000,000 129,000,000 12 12 10,462,000 1,743,000 
1923. ... 68,186 15 78 1,198,000,000 126,000,000 137,000,000 11 11 8,400,000 1,756,000 
"922... FRFFI 8 75 1,014,000,000 80,000,000 145,000,000 8 14 10,000,000 1,933,000 
Finance—Banking, Insurance, and Related Industries 
1926.... 76,819 18 110 1,337,000,000 156,000,000 213,000,000 12 16 8,667,000 1,936,000 
1925 . 73,246 1? 148 1,524,000,000 222,000,000 290,000,000 15 19 11,684,000 1,959,000 
1924 >. 67,089 7 86 995,000,000 68,000,000 161,000,000 7 16 9,714,000 1,872,000 
1923... 62,654 2 81 868,000,000 16,000,000 177,000,000 2 20 8,000,000 2,185,000 
1922... 58,646 10 87 888,000,000 93,000,000 166,000,000 10 19 9,300,000 —1,908,000 
Public Service—Professional, Amusements, Hotels, Etc. 

1926...... I7F3S 2 25 261,000,000 16,000,000 44,000,000 6 17 8,000,000 1,760,000 
1925 .. 16,571 2 26 246,000,000 19,000,000 “45,000,000 8 18 9,500,000 ‘1,731,000 
1924... 15,495 2 18 202,000,000 11,000,000 33,000,000 5 16 5,600,000  —1,833,000 
BIZES «0.0 PRAGA cues 16 188,000,000 26,000,000 14 1,625,000 
1922... 13,494..... 11 148,000,000 ~~... 21,000,000 14 1,909,000 


‘| Statistics of income reports divide all corpora- 
tions into these eight main classes, each of which 


contains numerous subdivisions. 


For the pur- 


poses of the readers of this paper the subdivisions 
under the general head of “Manufacturing In- 
dustries” are most important, and for that reason 


A and B net,incomes combined; net incomes of single corporations not being given for 1926. 


the details supplied above are given for each of 
the manufacturing groups in the succeeding 
table. In a general way the manufacturing 
groups follow the plan of classification used in 
the Census of Manufactures which has become 
familiar to everyone. 
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Big Business’ Share of Net Income 
Manufacturers by Classes 


Class A, net income of $5,000,000 or more 
Class B, net income of $1,000,000 and not more than $5,000,000 


Food, Beverages and Tobacco 


Number of Corporations Per Cent 
Reporting Net Income —————Amount of Net Income—————— of Total —Average Net Income— 
Total A B Total A B A B A B 
1926... .. 9329 18 +? $592,000,000 $242,000,000 $132,000,000 41 aE $13,444,000 $2,237,000 
1925 : 95303 17 56 533,000,000 192,000,000 113,000,000 36 21 11,294,000 2,018,000 
1924 .. 9,080 16 61 537,000,000 184,000,000 123,000,000 34 23 11,500,000 2,016,000 
1923..... 8,666 18 55 507,000,000 190,000,000 101,000,000 37 20 10,556,000 1,836,000 
1922 sa pee 16 53 448,000,000 156,000,000 95,000,000 35 21 9,750,000 1,792,000 
Textiles 

LS ere 7,708 1 36 315,000,000 * 91,000,000 mio * 2,459,000 

1925 . 7,504 2 57 413,000,000 41,000,000 110,000,000 10 27 20,500,000 1,930,000 
2 Sane 6,836 1 48 317,000,000 25,000,000 90,000,000 8 28 25,000,000 1,875,000 
| 4 re 7,678 8 83 563,000,000 82,000,000 156,000,000 15 28 10,500,000 1,880,000 
+ 6,973 5 83 535,000,000 62,000,000 159,000,000 12 30 12,400,000 1,916,000. 


Leather and Leather Products 


1926..... 1,413 1 6 74,000,000 * 27,000,000 * 36 * 3,857,000 
1925. . gaz 3 1 10 76,000,000 14,000,000 18,000,000 18 24 14,000,000 1,800,000 
1924... 1,341 1 7 70,000,000 15,000,000 14,000,000 21 #20 15,000,000 2,000,000 
1923 1,321 2 8 72,000,000 17,000,000 13,000,000 24 18 8,500,000 1,625,000 
1922 1,330 2 8 89,000,000 18,000,000 14,000,000 20 16 9,000,000 1,750,000 
Rubber and Rubber Goods 
1926 339 1 4 38,000,000 * 17,000,000 * 45 * 3,400,000 
1925 349 5 10 123,000,000 81,000,000 20,000,000 66 16 16,200,000 2,000,000 
1924. 325 4 7 57,000,000 28,000,000 14,000,000 49 25 7,000,000 2,000,000 
1923. 273 1 12 46,000,000 7,000,000 27,000,000 1559 7,000,000 2,250,000 
1922. 284 2 5 42,000,000 16,000,000 10,000,000 38 24 8,000,000 2,000,000 
Lumber and Wood Products 
1926.. 4,591 1 14 173,000,000 * 30,000,000 * 47 * 2,000,000 
1925..... 4,657 16 200,000,000 ae 30,000,000 15 ie. 1,875,000 
1924 4,750 11 30 179,000,000 18,000,000 20,000,000 10 11 1,636,000 667,000 
1923......5,250 1 34 299,000,000 6,000,000 58,000,000 2 19 6,000,000 1,706,000 
1922..... 43545 14 45 208,000,000 21,000,000 31,000,000 ~~ 149° 1,500,000 688,000 
Paper, Pulp and Products 
1926..,.: 1,365 2 20 120,000,000 11,000,000 39,000,000 9 33 5,500,000 1,950,000 
1925 1,288 1 21 111,000,000 6,000,000 41,000,000 5 37 6,000,000 1,952,000 
1924..... 1,204 11 24 93,000,000 28,000,000 18,000,000 30 19 2,545,000 750,000 
1923 1,240 1 15 110,000,000 6,000,000 30,000,000 § 27 6,000,000 2,000,000 
1922 1,086 1 10 84,000,000 5,000,000 19,000,000 6 23 5,000,000 1,900,000 
Printing and Publishing 
1926 6,931 3 26 204,000,000 27,000,000 44,000,000 13-22 9,000,000 1,692,000 
1925 6,523 > 8 191,000,000 23,000,000 40,000,000 12. 21 11,650,000 1,739,000 
1924 . 6,278 1 25 176,000,000 16,000,000 48,000,000 9 27 16,000,000 1,920,000 
7922 . 6,183 2 22 166,000,000 19,000,000 39,000,000 n 62 9,500,000 1,773,000 
1922 5,771 3 21 185,000,000 31,000,000 41,000,000 17.22 10,333,000 1,952,000 
Chemicals and Allied Substances 
1926 4,076 24s 68 785,000,000 478,000,000 134,000,000 61 17 19,916,000 1,971,000 
1925..... 3,951 17 52 623,000,000 345,000,000 111,000,000 55 18 20,294,000 2,135,000 
1924 . 3,640 12 44 466,000,000 238,000,000 89,000,000 sl 19 19,833,000 2,023,000 
1923 . 3,472 15 47 420,000,000 192,000,000 89,000,000 46 21 12,800,000 1,894,000 
1922 3,512 14 48 461,000,000 222,000,000 94,000,000 48 20 15,856,000 1,958,000 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
1926 . 2,762 4 30 195,000,000 34,000,000 67,000,000 17.34 8,500,000 2,233,000 
1925 2,753 3 27 182,000,000 27,000,000 59,000,000 1532 9,000,000 2,185,000 
1924 2,735 2 25 162,000,000 16,000,000 51,000,000 10 31 8,000,000 2,040,000 
1923 2,880 3 25 188,000,000 19,000,000 - $4,000,000 10 29 6,333,000 2,160,000 
1922 _ 2,459 1 15 126,000,000 11,000,000 31,000,000 9 25 11,000,000 2,067,000 
Metal and Metal Products 
1926 11,989 48 155 — 1,803,000,000 961,000,000 310,000,000 $3 17 20,021,000 2,000,000 
1925 12,760 45 157 — 1,757,000,000 888,000,000 323,000,000 51 18 19,733,000 2,057,000 
1924 11,227 39 120 —-1,341,000,000 664,000,000 238,000,000 49 17 17,025,000 1,983,000 
1923 10,168 37. 155 —-1,427,000,000 657,000,000 320,000,000 46 22 17,757,000 2,065,000 
1922..... 8,397 19 94 907,000,000 368,000,000 203,000,000 41 22 19,368,000 2,160,000 
All Other Manufacturing Industries 
1926 4,681 } 23 196,000,000 43,000,000 35,000,000 22 18 14,333,000 1,522,000 
1925 . sare 2 17 174,000,000 31,000,000 34,000,000 18 20 15,500,000 2,000,000 
1924 3,926 3 22 198,000,000 44,000,000 45,000,000 22° 23 14,667,000 2,045,000 
1923 6,664 10 44 473,000,000 160,000,000 85,000,000 34 18 16,000,000 1,932,000 
1922 5,981 7 37 370,000,000 93,000,000 77,000,000 25 21 13,286,000 2,081,000 


‘A and B net-incomes combined; net incomes of single corporations not being given for 1926. 
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This Map shows the location of 
the J. Walter Thompson foreign 
ey offices in Europe and the Near 
\ East. To this territory are shipped 
ras S nearly half of all American ex- 


NESS ports. 
\ 


Under the direction of Ameri- 
can executives, advertising pre- 
pared in these offices is appear- 
ing—in 26 languages—in more 
than 40 countries. 
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JULY ® 1926 


Markets Are People— Not Places 
A Few Thoughts on Export 
by Clement H. Watson 


What Does South America Offer 
to the American Advertiser 
by William B. Rickenss 


When “Carmen” Goes Shopping 
by Arthur E. Hartzell 
Manager of the Madnd Office 


Major Difficulties In Asia Minor 


ji _.______ 


American 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 
1928 Were in Wholly or Partly Manufac- 
tured Goods ..... 


Trend of American Business Abroad Defi- 
nitely Toward Branded Products. 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer 

is winning increased acceptance all over the 
world. American grocery products, toilet articles 
and goods of all kinds are following the trail blazed 
by American farm machinery, office equipment and 
automobiles. 


A factor of increasing importance in selling goods 
abroad is the intelligent and effective coordination 
of market surveys, sales organization, sales effort— 
and advertising. 


The successful exporter more and more is ap- 
plying the same fundamental selling policies to win 
a world-wide market that he does in the highly 
competitive domestic market. 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company es- 
‘ablished an office in London. In the nine years 


Manufactures ® 
Show Steady Growth in Foreign Markets 


~ 


The July issue of the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin is de- 
voted exclusively to various phases 
of export. 


Copies of this issue will be sent, 
on request, to manufacturers or dis- 
tributors interested in export mar- 


since, this Company has been a pioneer in apply- 
ing .American advertising practice in foreign 
countries. 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany offices abroad, offering to American manufac- 
turers the same character of facilities for market 
surveys and merchandising assistance—as well as 
for the planning, creating and placing of advertis- 
ing—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin 
deals with the export situation. Copies will be 
sent on request to manufacturers or distributors 
interested in the possibilities of developing markets 
for their products abroad. 


e 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
MADRID ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA PORT ELIZABETH 


The Dictaphone is always prominently displayed at the various business efficiency exhibitions held periodically 
in London and the provinces. At this one, Lord Burnham is listening to his own dictation while Thomas Dixon, 
managing director for Dictaphone in Great Britain, stands directly behind him. 


ow Dictaphone Built Up a 


arket in Britain BY THOMAS DIXON 


Managing Director, Dictaphone Company, Ltd. 


HE Dictaphone Company of 

Great Britain “comes of age’ 

this year, for it was 1907 that 

saw the birth of the first large- 
scale attempt to introduce the Dicta- 
phone to the British commercial pub- 
lic. 

Up to that time the Dictaphone, in 
its earlier form as “the office Grapho- 
phone,” had been the subject of ten- 
tative selling experiments only. There 
had been no properly organized sales 
campaign. But even experimental 
steps had shown indications of what 
might be expected, and when a vastly 
improved machine was put upon the 
market it was felt that the time was 
ripe for more ambitious efforts. 

New and revolutionary in its con- 
ception and operation the Dictaphone, 
like the typewriter, had to make its 
way in the teeth of a conservatism and 
aversion to change which in those days 
was very formidable and even now has 
not wholly disappeared. This fetish 


of “what was good enough for my 
father is good enough for me’ is a 
difficulty that manufacturers are con- 
stantly meeting when marketing in 
England. Heads of businesses were 
scared by imaginary difficulties; short- 
hand typists saw in the new-fangled 
machine a threat to their livelihood 
instead of an opening to a better class 
of work and more responsible and 
highly paid posts. Every argument 
that was used to oppose the typewriter 
was employed against the Dictaphone. 

In 1907 the business of the infant 
Dictaphone Company of Great Britain 
was handled by a small office in Ox- 
ford Street, London. In 1912 a move 
was made to Kingsway House, Kings- 
way, which forms the present head- 
quarters of the British organization. 
Soon, however, the problem of space 
again became pressing and relief was 
sought in a scheme of devolution 
which transferred practically the whole 
of the business outside London to new 
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branches established in the leading 
provincial cities. Persistent postal and 
press propaganda backed up by expert 
salesmen were the only methods we 
employed to build up a steadily in- 
creasing business. 

The new departure was an immedi- 
ate success. It wiped out at a stroke 
the recurring trouble of finding accom- 
modation for a rapidly increasing busi- 
ness and laid the foundation for 
practically indefinite expansion. In ad- 
dition it provided for adequate main- 
tenance of the personal contact which 
is an integral part of our business sys- 
tem. Today practically every town is 
within easy reach of one or another of 
the Dictaphone Company’s branch of- 
fices. To every manufacturer of office 
appliances entering this market ! 
would say, ‘Never lose contact with a 
client—not. even for a day.” 

The importance of the system oi 
branch offices can only be properly 
understood when it is fully realized 
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that our entire sales and service system 
is based on the idea of the closest pos- 
sible contact with every prospect and 
every user. 

Our aim is—and the ideal has been 
very Closely approached—that once a 
prospect has been secured personal 
contact shall be at once established and 
shall never be lost. This idea is really 
the key to the operation of the entire 
system; upon it is based every step 
of our advertising, selling and service 
campaigns. 

Dictaphone advertising takes various 
forms. A leading feature is a vigor- 
ous and sustained system of postal 
appeal, often by particular trades or 
professions taken from various direc- 
tories. The returns from these ‘‘shots”’ 
are invariably successful. 


Dictaphone at Shows 


Personal canvassing by salesmen 
also plays an important part. Adver- 
tisements are regularly inserted in the 
magazines which specialize in office 
management and equipment, and upon 
special occasions large spaces are taken 
in the national or local daily news- 
papers. And, of course, the Dicta- 
phone is always prominently in evi- 
dence at the various business efficiency 
exhibitions held periodically in Lon- 
don and the provinces. Demonstra- 
tions are given during the whole open- 
ing hours and all enquiries followed 
by salesmen immediately. By these 
various means a large number of en- 
quiries are originated and are promptly 
referred to the nearest branches where 
they are taken in hand by the salesmen. 

The Dictaphone salesman must be 
a highly trained specialist. He must 
not only know his machine thorough- 
ly, but must have a good. working 
knowledge of office management and 
a very keen appreciation of the prob- 
lem of office control. The ability to 
“lay out” a big Dictaphone installa- 
tion to the best advantage can only 
be acquired by long and careful study 
and it is of the utmost importance 
for, if it is properly done, it will add 
very materially to the saving to be 
effected by the Dictaphone. Our 
salesmen are specially chosen and 
trained for this work. 

It is when the “prospect” reaches 
one or other of the branches that the 
personal note is strongly struck. Not 
only are the fullest details of the 
Dictaphone system sent by’ post to the 
inquirer, but a trained salesman is at 
once dispatched to secure a personal 
interview—to strike, in fact, while the 
iron is hot. 

The Dictaphone being compact and 
easily portable, the personal interview 
usually takes the form of an actual 
‘emonstration in the prospect's office, 
tight at his desk and in the work on 


which he is engaged. There is no 
more convincing argument for the 
Dictaphone than to show a man at his 
own desk and in his own work just 
how the Dictaphone will help him. 

Personal contact, once established, 
is hardly ever lost. Experience has 
shown us repeatedly that the seeming- 
ly hopeless prospect often materializes 
into a sale and it is only in the rarest 
instances that a prospect is definitely 
written off as “dead.” Perseverance 
works wonders in the selling of Dicta- 
phones just as in other walks of life. 
And perseverance is absolutely essen- 
tial when one is merchandising a new 
line in England. 


Why Do So Many 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Own Retail Chains? 


This question will be answered 
in an article which will appear 
in next week’s issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. It is the second 
article on changing trends in 
distribution. It has been pre- 
pared by H. C. North from 
material furnished by such 
leading executives in the shoe 
field as Elmer J. Bliss, presi- 
dent, Regal Shoe Company; 
George H. Leach, vice-presi- 
dent, George E. Keith Shoe 
Company; R. P. Morse, presi- 
dent, Cantilever Corporation; 
Herbert Tinkham, president, 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company; 
Ward Melville, vice-president, 
and W. Jj. Flynn, treasurer, 
Melville Shoe Corporation, and 
E. H. Krom, president, G. R. 
Kinney Company. — 


Once a sale has been effected, we 
tighten the personal contact, for it is 
an accepted axiom in the Dictaphone 
organization that there is no adver- 
tisement to equal the well-satisfied 
user. 

At each branch of the Dictaphone 
organization is maintained, in addition 
to the sales staff, a force of trained 
mechanics who carry out a regular 
monthly inspection of every Dicta- 
phone operating in the territory cov- 
ered by the branch. The mechanics, 
of course, know the Dictaphone sys- 
tem from bottom to top. They not 
only clean and adjust the machines 
and keep them in first-class order, but 
they are able very often to suggest 


valuable improvements in methods of 
working. And, incidentally, they pick 
up a number of orders for supplies, 
sometimes even for new machines. 

For this inspection service a small 
charge is made. In the financial 
sense, of course, it does not pay, but 
from the point of view of maintaining 
Dictaphone operation at the highest 
pitch of efficiency it is simply invalu- 
able. 

Users invariably appreciate the fact 
that their machines, being carefully 
looked after, give no trouble, and the 
knowledge that in case of occasional 
difficulty a telephone message will 
bring a Dictaphone expert to the 


- Office in an hour or two gives them a 
- sense of confidence and comfort 


which otherwise would be unattain- 
able. The percentage of Dictaphone 
“casualties” is very low, but, of 
course, no machine will run year in 
and year out without attention, and 
there can be no doubt that our in- 
spection service has been an invaluable 
adjunct to our selling organization. It 
is the invariable experience that in 
the case of any minor difficulty, quite 
apart from an accident that may put a 
machine completely out of operation, 
a few minutes’ personal attention is 
worth reams of laborious written ex- 
planation. 


England Wins Sales Contest 


As an instance of the efficiency of 
our sales organization in this country 
a recent very striking success may be 
mentioned. The American Dicta- 
phone Company promoted an inter- 
office sales competition, spread over 
twelve months, and open to the whole 
of America and to England. The 
competition was won by the English 
organization, a very remarkable 
achievement when all the circum- 
stances are taken into account. 

About twenty Dictaphone organiza- 
tions were selected as separate selling 
units: Great Britain, New York 
State, Ohio, etc., and surveys made of 
the territories’ embraced by each. 
Part sales, prospects, new develop- 
ments, state of employment, popula- 
tion, extent of sales forces employed 
and other relevant data were cor- 
related to fix a standard that gave 
large and small units an equal chance. 

One factor that operated against 
the English unit was the difference 
of the prospect here as compared with 
the enthusiasm of clients in America 
in adopting new methods. On the 
other hand, we had here a more con- 
centrated market, easier of complete 
coverage and more accessible to a 
limited number of salesmen. Our 
organization had been worked up to 
get the maximum intensity of coverage 

(Continued on page 638) 
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Federal Ruling Defines Use 
of Color for Trade Marks 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


we-4HE closing weeks of 1928 have 
“witnessed the introduction by 
the Government of what has 
‘appeared, in the eyes of some 
victims, as a new obstacle to the 
capitalization of color. In reality, the 
developments of the past month con- 
stitute merely the further stiffening of 
a Federal policy that has been harden- 
ing for a long time. Refusal to 
accept a green door handle as indicat- 
ing ownership of stoves and denial 
of monopoly in “Red Handle” as a 
clue for lawn mowers are the reactions 
of a public conscience quickened by 
the stampede to color in industry. 


A Definite Policy 


Use of colorful touches in merchan- 
dise, color mames and colored con- 
tainers as trade-marks for goods is not 
a mew subject of Federal supervision. 
As much as half a century ago a 
marketer of flower and vegetable seeds 
sought registration at Washington for 
a red bag and was denied. Looking 
back over the long procession of ap- 
praisals of color-marks that followed 
in the train of the red bag, it must 
appear to the average layman that 
Governmental censorship has been 
wavery and wobbly in its policy. 
Sheer multiplicity of recent rulings, 
all taking pretty much the same direc- 
tion, Iends a note of finality. 

Two factors have combined to com- 
pel Federal censorship to find itself 
on. this question of color proprieties 
in commodity branding. One is the 
wholesale conversion of industry to 
color. With every line of trade be- 
daubing its products and endeavoring, 
in many instances, to establish exclu- 
sive rights in color put to purposes 
of commodity identification, it was 
imperative that Uncle Sam determine 
definitely what he would sanction and 
what veto in color claims. A second 
influence for stabilization of color 
policies arises from the fact that the 
higher courts of the nation have had 
Opportunity in the passing years to 
review a number of color con- 
troversies. Thus there has been grad- 
ually built a judicial background for 
the rounded administrative policy that 
now confronts color-grabbers. 

Speaking in the defensive to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Officials at the 
U. S. Patent Office not only express 
surprise that the recent ultimatums on 
color should have produced any 
flurry, but insist that the past record 


of the office does not show the in- 
consistency that some critics have 
charged. According to the trade-mark 
arbiters, much of the confusion .of 
thought on this subject is due to the 
fact that branders and marketers of 
goods have not clearly and correctly 
grasped the scope of Uncle Sam's 
prejudice against color in trade-marks. 
The Federal authority is not striving 
to prevent the use of color for brand- 
ing purposes, but only to avoid 
selfish appropriation by private parties 
of “mere color.” 

The assistant commissioner has 
striven anew to drive home this nice 
distinction in his current ruling in the 
case of Tinnerman, who sought to 
register as a trade-mark a green color 
for a door handle, the green contrast- 
ing with other colors in the enamel 
of the stove doors. As the official 
reiterated on this occasion the idea of 
a single marketer fencing off a given 
color as his and his alone in his trade 
line is obnoxious to the Government 
for two reasons. 


Basis of Rulings 


To begin with, it is the theory at 
Washington that no manufacturer 
should be allowed to invoke trade- 
mark registration to enable him to 
exclude other manufacturers from the 
use of colors or color combinations. 
Especially when, as in the case of the 
stove industry, it is known to be an 
established trade practice to use con- 
trasting colors on different parts of the 
article of trade. Secondly, the Gov- 
ernment is loath to give trade-mark 
status to a touch of color when it has 
reason to believe that the color ele- 
ment is not something added to a 
complete article to serve as a trade- 
mark, but is an integral part of the 
article, serving primarily a utilitarian 
or an ornamental purpose. 

This is where so many of the color 
chasers have come a cropper in these 
past few months. They have under- 
taken to make a colorful decorative 
feature double in brass as a trade- 
mark. All the while the Department 
of Commerce has grown more and 
more insistent that while it will allow 
expressions of color as trade-marks it 
must demand that the coloring be for 
no other purpose than to betoken to 
purchasers the origin or ownership of 
the goods. 

If branders will but scan it closely, 
they will find the prime secret and best 
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recipe for-color marking in the opin- 
ion which the commissioner of patents 
gave to the Thomas Manufacturing 
Company when it endeavored to put 
over its ‘Red Handle” shovel. In so 
many words the referee indicated how 
it is that trade-mark credentials may 
be obtained for a green cross, blue 
crescent or red star, but are denied 
to a red handle, a black lid or purple 
lever. The-commissioner in his ulti- 
matum said: “There is no permanent 
or necessary part of a lawn mower 
structure which may be said to be a 
circle, square, triangle, cross or star, 
and therefore the notations ‘red cir- 
cle,’ ‘red square,’ etc., would be good 
marks, but the handle of a lawn 
mower is an integral functional part 
of its permanent structure and the 
words ‘red handle’ merely describe 
that character or quality of the’ goods.” 


Tire Manufacturers 


Failure to confine color to an iden- 
tifying function has been responsible 
for many heartburnings in the auto- 
mobile tire industry, to mame one 
among a number of color-questing 
lines. Any number of tire manufac- 
turers have been seized with the idea 
of making trade-marks out of colored 
treads, streaks or bands, only to en- 
counter difficulties at the Patent Office 
Even when it has been shown that 
color was injected solely for identify- 
ing purposes, the applicant has been 
called upon to show that his color 
ring has actually been accepted by the 
trade as a distinguishing mark of 
origin. The Victor Talking Machine 
Company was able to quilts with its 
“purple disc,” but fountain pen 
manufacturers have had no end of 
difficulty in convincing the censors 
that their color pets are simon-pure, 
single-purpose trade-marks. 


C. C. Coddington, Head 


of Auto Dealers, Dies 

C. C. Coddington, president of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, died suddenly of heart disease 
at Harbor Island last week. Mr. Cod- 
dington’s home was in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

At one time a reporter on the New 

York Journal, Mr. Coddington estab- 
lished himself in 1909 as distributor 
of the Buick line for the two Caro- 
linas. He was elected president of the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association at 
Chicago last January. He was also 
a director of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany. 
Seven yeats ago Mr. Coddington put- 
chased WBT, a broadcasting station, 
and expanded it to one of the largest 
in the country. 
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The Sales Managers’ 
Book Shelf 


Reviews of significant books and articles 
on sales, advertising, management, fi- 
nance, economics; markets and exports 


Chain Stores 


HREE editions of a business 
book in six years is the unusual 
record of “Chain Stores: Their 
Management and Operation” 

(McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
by Walter Hayward, who wrote ‘The 
Retail Handbook,” and Percival White, 
author of ‘Market Analysis” and now 
in the advertising agency business with 
Hugo Parton. 

The third edition has about 130 
pages more than the second—but the 
ihree chapters on warehousing and 
purchasing records, supervision of re- 
tail outlets and centralizing executive 
control contributed by John S. Fleek 
seem to be exactly the same in the third 
as in the second edition. So are some 
other parts of the book. 

The new edition is written in a lit- 
tle tighter, more compressed style. Few 
paragraphs begin with the topical 
questions so characteristic of the earlier 
edition—and the excellent outlines 
that preceded each chapter in edition 
two are crowded out in the new issue. 
So you can see it has much more new 
material than the mere addition of 130 
pages, would imply. 

_There is particularly important new 
material in the chapters (III and IV) 
on the “bases of chain store competi- 
tion” and “the chain store and distri- 
bution.” The reasons why chains 
can compete are scientific applications 
of business principles to the problems 
of retailing which are listed alphabeti- 
cally: Accounting, advertising, buying, 
capital, display, location, management 
and method, organization (personnel), 
price policy, selling policies, service, 
specialization (functional);,- standard- 
ization (method) and stock control 
(system) (turnover)—an instructive 
lise! What would be the reaction of 
most small independents to the mere 
words on this list? 

The chapter on the place of the 
chain in distribution is equally prac- 
tical and philosophical. It says: five 
diferent groups are vitally interested 


in the status of the chain store—man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, independents, com- 
peting chains and the public. The 
part the chains are playing in the 
débacle of the jobber is well outlined. 

This volume as well as W. J. Bax- 
ters “Chain Store Distribution and 
Management” (Harper & Brothers), 
which was reviewed early this year in 
ADVERTISERS WEEKLY, lean heavily 
on the material gathered—almost en- 
tirely since the second edition of 
White and Hayward—by the trade 
paper, Chain Store Age. Baxter drew 
considerably on the Frank Seaman 
agency’s material on chain stores—to 
which there seems to be no reference 
in White and Hayward. And in this 
new edition I find nothing on the new 
chains of department stores—neither 
Seats, Roebuck, nor Montgomery 
‘Ward, nor Lew Hahn. And no index 
entry nor any mention in the chapter 
where you would expect it of the new 
Neve chain of drug stores in New 
York. But the authors are not writing 


a history: they say that they limit them- : - 


selves to “those aspects of chain store 
management and operation which 
change but little over a period of 
years.” Those that change much—and 
the much change they are making ex- 
ternally and internally—are perhaps 
of greater momentary interest! 


Chain Stores Revolutionize 
Retailing 


In the November Review of Re- 
views and in the Nation for November 
28 Mertyle Stanley Rukeyser writes 
on this subject—with especial interest 
because of his financial point of view. 
The chains have quadrupled their vol- 
ume since 1914. 

He describes chain mergers—the 
Kroger Grocery Company this year 
has absorved eleven chains. The Sears, 
Roebuck chain of retail stores is taking 
that company’s goods to large city mar- 
kets. The Hahn Department Stores 
carry the chain idea a step further than 
ever before in that field. The Wool- 


worth stores have been .successful in 
Canada, England and Germany. The 
National Chain Store Association 
“plans to raise a huge propaganda 


. fund to demonstrate the advantage of 


chain-store buying and selling.” 


Will Quality Markets Save 
the Independents? 


Merle Thorpe in Colliers for De- 
cember 8 writes on ‘The Storekeep- 
et’s Chance’ and says: ‘My guess is 
that just as the mass distributors have 
taken over the natural increase of our 
business in the past ten years, the small 
independents, both manufacturer and 
distributor, who capitalize this new 
market of distinction will get the nor- 
mal increase of the nation’s business 
during the next ten years. 

“The individual manufacturer and 
retailer has his opportunity in the 
deep-seated desire of humanity to be 
‘different’.” 

He quotes leading authorities for 
and against the chains and outlines the 
advantages the independent should 
have. 


Footnote to Nystrom 


Dr. Nystrom’s ‘Economics of 
Fashion,” recently noticed here, is in- 
terestingly supplemented by Kathleen 
Goldsmith’s “Tracking Fashions to 
their Lair’—a misleading title, by the 
way—in the December Golden Book. 
(This magazine occasionally prints 
original articles, and its regular fea- 
tures, “Ethics in a Business Suit” and 
“The Tenth Muse: Advertisa,” attract 
some sale managers in their quest for 


* fiction.) 


' Miss Goldsmith tells of a business 
set right on the road to profits by a 


careful “researcher” of style who saw 
‘that “fashions, like business prosper- 


ity, had cycles . . . that there are only 
relatively few persons who will adopt 
a new thing, however beautiful it may 
be; that it takes time to train the eye 
and the taste of the majority: and that 
for this reason it was possible, by keen 
scientific analysis and an intuitive feel- 
ing for public reactions, to plan com- 
ing fashions long before they actually 
were to be used by the public. . . . 
Where there had been only the staple 
lines he brought out beauty, fashion 
and change . . . Mass Production, com- 
bined with the growing desire for 
beauty and distinction, has made the 
study of the psychology of fashion so 
important, and has practically revolu- 
tionized merchandising methods of the 
last five years.” 


Posters and Poster Stamps 


The fifth volume 1928-1929 of the 
(Continued on page 654) 
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“Candy is a food!” That 
sums up what modern 
authorities on diet have 
to say about how you 
should regard candy. In 
other words, just as milk, 
oranges, potatoes, eggs, 
all perform neces- 

sary but different 

functions for the 

body, to keep it in health 
—just so it is with candy. 


What Candy does 
for you 
Many. people think of candy as a 
source of energy And so it is—as a 
“quick-energy” food, candy is near- 
perfect. An energy-tation is,of course, 
Very necessary, because every time you 
move, you burn either fuel stored in 
the tissues or—in extreme cases— 
the tissues themselves. Quick-energy 
food is a real safeguard; that is why 


; ie Newer Knowledge of Candy 
ne 


Vern ( Modern diet experts advise eating 


candy as food — hints on slenderness 


a week. Candy may constitute any 
part ofchisthat isdesired. But candy 
will do more than give you your. 
tequired “sweets ration,” necessary 
as that 1s; remember, candy is rich 
in other vital elements of diet. 


Use Candy for dessert — 
and give it to children 
after meals 


Candy isamost welcome and attrac 

tive substitute for many heavy,more 
or less indigestible and fat- 
tening desserts. Used so, it 
will help to keep you. from 
putting on too mych 
weight, if used in proper 
amounts. Or it will help you 
to grow thin, if that’s what 

you want co do. 

Give candy to children as des- 
sert, if chey want it. Their craving 
for candy is natural (especially dur- 
ing the maturing period) and de- 
notes a real need for this “quick- 
energy” food. 


A Book about Candy 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen has writ- 


The 
Advertising 


Gallery 


athletes, explorers, soldiers value 
candy so highly 


ten a book on candy, giving you 
the modern scientific ideas on this 
subject in everyday language. Use the coupon. 


Here is a suggestion* for your food budget: 


But Candy is more than 
an energy-food 

In fact, in many kinds of candy you will find 
proteins, carbohydrates, mineral salts, vitamins. 
That is co say, many regulative and building ele- 
ments, all vital to bodily health, as well as 
energy-elements. Eat candy as part of a balanced 
dict! Like other foods; bearing in mind that no 
one food is cnough to keep you in good 
health—you couldn't live long even on milk, 
the most nearly perfect of all foods. 


“One fifth for vegetables 
One fifth for milk and cheese 
One fifth for meats, fish and eggs 
One fifth for bread and cereals 
One fifth for fats and sugars’ (candy) 


tCandy is in face the chief reliance of the Burgess Gordow 


Von Stanley “Sienderizing” regime 


Please send me Dr. Bund- 
; k on Candy. Ti 
Caroline Hunt has calculated the normal peaclgietiy slices 
“sweets ration” of a family of five as five pounds : 
Name 


Address 


“Cited by Dr. Henry C, Sherman "The Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition.” 

tExpert, Home Economics, U. $..Dept. of Agriculture, 
Farmer's Bulletin 1513 


ABOVE STATEMENTS APPROVED BY OR. HERMAN N, BUNDESEN 


Mail Coupen # Executive Orrices, NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, a1t West Washington Street, Chicage 


“By Joe! it’s good to smoke 
Luckies: 
Lhe unit Uesobeaoee 


“Lucky Strikes? By Joe, yes. Let me tell you. 
1 was cruising in my raider in the South Paci- 
fic. It had been damp, rainy weather and every 
bit of tobacco we had on the ship was mouldy 
and could not be smoked. We began to be des 
perate. The men were—what youcall—grouchy, 
Along came an American ship. We captured 
her and after taking the captain, officers and 
crew aboard my raider and finding comfortable 
places for them to stay, I and my officers went 
over to the captired ship to see if there was any- 
thing aboard her that we wanted. We searched 
Sa Andabed hink? Under the cushi 

of a seat in the captain's cabin we found 500 
packages of Lucky Strikes! I tore off the end of 
one and lit it and filled my lungs with it, and 
By Joe, 1 was a man again. We had enough for 
all the crew and we were all cheered up and 
we all became friends once more. By Joe, 1 was 


yo oe ee Ras 


The John H. Dunham Company 


“Candy is, in fact, the chief reliance of the 
Burgess Gordon Von Stanley ‘Slenderizing’ 
regime,” says an advertisement of the 
National Confectioners’ Association. And 
Count Felix Von Luckner, incidental to his 
narrative of the sinking of an American ship, 
informs us that his Countess smokes Luckies 
to avoid fattening sweets. Unfortunately 
his advice was not available to our soldiers 
during the war, for they accepted smokes 
and sweets indiscriminately. 


us those smokes. Lucky Strikes, they are wonder- 
ful, and my Countess, of course, wishes.a fashion- 
able, slender figure. She smokes Lucky Strikes 
when she is offered fattening sweets. And my 
life has always been an active one and I must 
be trim and fit. I love to feel what you Ameri- 
cans call ‘peppy.’ So no sweets for me. Give mea 
Lucky Strike instead. By Joe, it’s good for us tn 
smoke Luckies.” 


Count Feux Von Luckner 


A reasonable proportion ot sugar in the diet 
is recommended, but the authorities are over- 
whelming that too many fattening sweets are 
harmful and that too many such are eaten 
by the American people. So, for modera- 
tion’s sake, we say:— 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


Lora & 
Thomas and 
Logan, Inc. 
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i ee America’s most talked-about house 
This RUBBER Tire Chain Grips the road uses STEELTEX 


in mud, slush, sleet or rain Skyscraper methods now applied to homebuilding 


Like a page from the Arabian Nigics and banging added insulanon and 
Here is a new type of tire chain built by Goodvear The on all winter Here is a new measure of convenience. 1s the story of Americas most talked yound-dead 
cross links are made of sure-footed, quiet, long-wearing Think what it means to the woman who drives. about house, now building at Mission =—=«STEELTSX puts a 4hinch sealed « 
rubber They are big and broad and Hills, Pretsburgh, Pa 


Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains are better 
rire chains. Thev are also the most 
economical to use They wear about 
cight times as long as ordinary chains, 
which of course results in lowest cost 


heavily studded. They grip the road. 

Before vou bus tire chains. find our how 
they wall act in mud. Goodyear Rubber 
Tire Chains make muddy roads safe for 
vow and your family Thes dig in with 


Here, at last, is the fireproof home. 
built by skyscraper methods using 


: t chain mile. And they do not injure Sead i macerul 1s now repen i : 
a cleatlike acnon and hold your car recep valapeal 3 pettong tis b> air ing in dus new field che wecess w has There are several forms of srrtu tex 
straight. om had in over 4 quamrer million homes, all ake wm principle They ct 
They hold their grip in mud and they apartments. ete of w andard wood welded see! fabnc awached « 


Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains are the 


Keo bechog Gunen> ont onl 
modern development of the tire chain ack 


arip the same wav in slush, sleet or snow 
Regardles: of road conditions, they take 
hold of the road. On wet pavements, 
they have a window-wiping action which 
makes a dry and safe path for your car 


STEELTEX makes it posuble co use 
economical brick facing, reuntorce ut 
in ab: 


idea based on security and convenience, 
quietness, tire saving economy and long 
wear. They are backed by the nation- 
wide Goodyear Service. Have vour car 
equipped at the nearest Goodyear Serv: 
ice Station. 


Because thev are quiet and long wear 
ing, these Rubber Tire Chains give 
agreeable results over long stretches of 
dry pavement. You can put them on at 
she start of bad weather and leave them 


Made for ait axtomebite 1 es and prewmat: 
truch tires, Easlty densified by the Suber crews 
links, pec ‘ed by the greatest name in rubber 


The tighter you put them on, 
the tightershey grip the road. 


forcing —minumizing the crack hazard 


STEELTEX 


FOUR TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE—SAME PROTECTION 
for plaster for stucco for floors and roots \concrete and gypsum: 
for stone of brick facing 


Quietness Tire Saving Long Wear Economy Convenience Security 


at Bidg. 
abour 


TIRE CHAINS 


Erwin, Wasey & Company The Blackman Company 


The copy in the The Steeltex page 
Goodyear ad is writ- might be called the 
ten without scare- complete advertise- 


heads,  overstate- ears ment. It gives all 


ments or aid of = the inform ation 


The Rjts Imperial, pictured 


movie actresses; yet pe hatin which an architect 
it results in an ex- iene datas Shae from or home builder 


with matched velvet cuff. 
of 


cellent picture 

the product and the 

creation of a real de- 
sire for it. 


needs. A study of 
this advertisement 
cannot but surprise 
one with its com- 
pactness and com- 
pleteness. ‘ 


Firestone ’ 


fe 


4a 


protects 


the foot & . 
of fashion s 


with 

graceful lines 
and 
appealing 
colors 


An unusual ad, 
selected for its high 
attraction value, 
which about domi- 
nated the advertis- 
ing in one whole 
issue of a periodical. 


N. W. Ayer & Son 
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Manufacturers of Sweets Join 
to Combat Lucky Strikes 


Manufacturers of ‘‘sweets’” have or- 
ganized to combat the advertising 
campaign of the American Tobacco 
Company urging the American people 
to “light a Lucky when the ‘sweet 
tooth’ beckons.” 

A National Food Products Protective 
Committee was formed the other day 
at a meeting of twenty-one representa- 
tives of various trade associations and 
companies in the sweet food industry. 
The chairman of the committee is A. 
M. Kelly of Wallace & Company, con- 
fectioners of Brooklyn, and the secre- 
taries are C. S. Clark and A. P. Ames. 
Mr. Ames is head of the organization 
committee and Mr. Clark, executive 
secretary of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association, which has been con- 
ducting an advertising campaign on be- 
half of candy for the past two years. 
Represented in the committee are 
sugar, cocoa and chocolate, bakers’ and 
confectioners’ supplies, and the con- 
fectionery industry. 

Headquarters have been established at 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
A “central defense fund” is now being 
raised, and a national advertising cam- 
paign may start later. 

“The immediate purpose of the new 
organization,’ Mr. Ames explained, 
“is to acquaint all branches of the 
sweet food trades with the nature of 
the attack now being carried on by a 
leading tobacco company, and to cir- 
culate information that will assist them 
in answering and refuting the ‘state- 
ments made by this advertising.” 
Letters from the organization commit- 
tee to the headquarters of the various 
trade associations interested outline a 
plan which has as its basis a nation- 
wide circulation of direct mail material 
to importers, manufacturers, brokers, 
jobbers and retailers handling sugar, 
cocoa and chocolate, confectionery, 
bakery goods, dairy products, preserves 
and canned goods, dried fruits, pre- 
pared desserts and syrups, and other 
sweet products. 

The proposed campaign would or- 
ganize every group, company and in- 
dividual in the sweet food industries 
for defense work, each in his own field 
and locality. 

“The purpose of the organization com- 
mittee,” Mr. Ames emphasized, “‘is 
not to form a super-trade association, 
but a representative committee which 
can function quickly and forcefully in 
meeting such emergencies as that pre- 
sented by the present anti-sweets ad- 
vertising.”” 

The- National Sugar Brokers Associa- 


tion has addressed a circular letter to 


its members calling attention to the. 


cigarette advertising as ‘an unfair at- 
tack on an industry of far-reaching 
proportions” and asking them to use 
their influence, each in his own com- 
munity, “to offset the effects of this 
injurious advertising.” 


In the news section of this magazine 
last week it was announced that the 
American Tobacco Company would 
spend $18,000,000 in advertising in 
1929, and that they would continue to 
urge the use of ‘‘Luckies” rather than 
sweets for the maintenance of the 
waistline. 


Schnering to Give Candy 
to 1,000,000 Children 


Nearly a million poor children 
throughout the United States 
will be given candy and chew- 
ing gum for Christmas by Otto 
Y. Schnering, president of the 
Curtiss Candy Company, Chi- 
cago. 

In an article in the December 
Youth’s Companion Mr. Schner- 
ing offered to send, at his own 
expense, a gift box containing 
Baby Ruth and other candy bars, 
peppermint gum and Chicos, a 
new confection, to every poor 
boy and girl whose name was 
sent to him by a young reader 
of the publication. 

The gift boxes, with a Christ- 
mas card, will be mailed in time 
to reach the recipient as a 
Christmas surprise. 


Club Aluminum Enters 


the Radio Field 


The Club Aluminum Company en- 
tered the radio field this week with 
both a combined radio-phonograph 
and the separate lines. The company 
has acquired selling licenses for a new 
automatic feature, announced William 
A. Burnette, president. 

The machines will be sold on a 
direct-to-consumer basis. 

Entrance of the company into the radio 
field is another step in the sales ex- 


pansion program announced some 


months ago by Mr. Burnette. Other 
lines recently added to its original 
aluminum utensil products are Club 
Health Products and Rogers silver- 
ware, all marketed on the club plan. 
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Butler Announces Plans 
for National General 
Merchandise Chain 


A nation-wide retail chain featuring 
five cents to one dollar merchandise 
will be started soon by Butler Brothers, 
wholesale dry goods company. The 
new chain will be known as Scott 
Stores, Inc. 

A limited number will be opened at 
first and the results studied before any 
great expense is undertaken, an- 
nounced Frank S$. Cunningham, presi- 
dent of Butler Brothers. 

“Our proposed chain of retail stores 
differs from other chains in that it 
will be run in affiliation with our pres- 
ent chain of wholesale houses,” Mr. 
Cunningham said. “Both divisions of 
our business will use the same force 
of buyers, the same warehouses, the 
same distributing organizations extend- 
ing from coast to coast.” 

A feature of the plan, explained Mr. 
Cunningham, is that the company will 
not come into direct competition with 
its independent retail dealers. Before 
placing a retail store in any town it is 
the intention of Butler Brothers to en- 
deavor to obtain an outlet for its goods 
through one or more independent mer- 
chants who are willing to cooperate 
with the company. 

“Under the circumstances,’ Mr. Cun- 
ningham added, “‘we believe that in- 
dependent merchants who run good 
stores will welcome our entry into the 
retail field, because they know well 
that our ability to merchandise effec- 
tively for them will be enhanced 
through the ownership of stores of our 
own. 

“There is nothing about which we 
are more certain than that when the 
present disturbed state of distribution 
settles down to a new stability, there 


will remain a very large field in which 


distribution will permanently be 
through independent stores and whole- 
salers. Yet there is no reasonable 
doubt that the present trend toward 
chain stores will continue for an in- 
definite time. 

“Our plan has been developed in such 
a way that we can preserve and in- 
crease our wholesale outlets and yet 
be free to follow business in the kind 
of goods in which we specialize no 
matter what further changes may take 
place in methods of distribution.” 


Stephen R. Coffee has resigned as sales 
manager of the Eastern Harvester Di- 
vision of the Holt Manufacturing 
Company, to become sales director of 
the California Art Tile Corporation, 
San Francisco. 

The company anticipates an increase in 
sales of 33 per cent next year. 
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The NEWS 
Celebrates 


Its 


th 


Birthday 


————— 


With Greater Margins of Leadership 


in Circulation and Advertising 


OUNDED on _ December 

7th, 1869, The Indianapolis 
NEWS celebrates its fifty-ninth 
birthday by reaching new high 
points in circulation and adver- 
tising leadership among the 
Indianapolis newspapers. 


NEWS circulation is now at 
the highest figure in the fifty- 
nine-year history—by far the 
largest net paid circulation of 
any daily newspaper in Indiana 
—and adding several thousand 
new subscribers month after 
month. The home-delivered 
city circulation of The NEWS 
almost equals the combined 
totals of all other Indianapolis 
dailies. 


During 1928, the margin of 
advertising leadership of The 


NEWS is the largest in its career 
—with nearly 500 national ad- 
vertisers and more than -150 
retail display advertisers using 
The NEWS exclusively in In- 
dianapolis. Year after . year, 
advertisers invest more money 
in the six issues a week of The 
NEWS, than they do in. thir- 
teen issues a week of the other 
local papers combined. 


In 1929, you can profit by 
the tremendous leadership of 


The NEWS not only in circu- © 


lation and advertising, but also 
in dealer influence and reader 
response. To sell the great 
Indianapolis market of 2,000,- 


000 prosperous people—you | 


need advertise in only one news- 


paper, The NEWS. 


DAN A. CARROLL 110 E 42nd St., New York. 
J. E. LUTZ, Tower Bldg., Chicago 
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‘The Price Be Damned,” Says Cord, 
Announcing New Duesenberg Car 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


“We will not announce prices,” said 
E. L. Cord, president of Duesenberg, 
Inc., the other day in the first adver- 
tisement for the new Duesenberg car. 
At a time when other automobile 
manufacturets are trying to outdo one 
another in price reductions; when sixes 
are being advertised at the former 
prices of fours and eights at the prices 
of sixes, when almost every motor car 
company plans to sell one or more of 
their models below $1,000, the an- 
nouncement was unique. 

Interviewed in New York the other 
day, Mr. Cord, who is also head of 
the Auburn Automobile Company, 
elaborated on his statement and em- 
phasized it. “The price be damned,” 
he said. 

“In developing the new Duesenberg 
during the past two years, we have 
tried to make it a different kind of 
automobile, both in design and con- 
struction—a car that cannot be meas- 
ured by ordinary standards. 

“We believe that a quality conscious- 
ness exists among American motorists 
which has not yet been appreciated by 
manufacturers. There are a number of 
people who will buy a motor car 
primarily on its merits, almost without 
regard to any other factor. They will 
ask the price only after they have 
found the car which measures up to 
their own ideas. 

“Duesenberg will not have to create 
that consciousness. It is already there. 
“We developed the car first, and de- 
cided on the price later. We felt that 
drivers of large cars particularly wanted 
greater horsepower in proportion to 
weight. The new Duesenberg has 265 
horsepower. It is capable of maintain- 
ing a speed of more than 100 miles 
per hour. 

“We do not aim primarily to make 
complete Duesenberg automobiles, but 
only the chassis. The chassis and the 
motor are the heart of the car, and the 
body is largely a personal embellish- 
ment—built and painted and fitted to 
suit individual tastes. These chassis 
will all sell for the same price, $8,500. 
Whether the body is to be simple or 
elaborate, whether it is to cost $2,000 
or $10,000, it is up to the individual 
to decide.” 

Duesenberg will, however, maintain 
body departments, which will advise 
purchasers of the chassis, and will 
manufacture to specification. 

Selling will be done through factory 
branches at New York and Chicago 


and through four distributors on the 
Pacific Coast. Others will be added 
later. 

“Because of the nature of the car,” 
Mr. Cord explained, “most of the sales 
will be made through personal solicita- 


E. L. Cord 


tion. Although we shall advertise to 
some extent in the Saturday Evening 
Post and in class magazines and 
through direct mail, we shall do this 
only for the purpose of emphasizing 
Duesenberg’s innate value. 

“We shall not spend a cent to exploit 
Duesenberg’s good-will value. We 
want the purchasers of Duesenberg 
cars to pay only for what they get in 
the car itself—not for any fancied 
value which ‘prestige’ advertising may 
build up for it. 

“Already we have 135 ordets on our 
books, 60 of which came by mail and 
all of them unsolicited; and more 
than 300 inquiries. During December 
we shall make 20 of the cars and 35 
in January. The capacity of our 
Duesenberg plant is 70 monthly.” 
The Duesenberg advertising will total 
about $250,000 a year, Mr. Cord 
pointed out. The Auburn company, 
with its subsidiaries, will devote next 
year about $3,000,000 to advertising 
—approximately twice the amount 


spent in 1928. ‘Three-quarters of this 
amount will be in mewspapers anc 
about $1,000,000 of it will be factory 
advertising on behalf of dealers. 
The Auburn company has just entered 
the market with a new car to sell 
below $1,000 and their models now 
range between $995 and $2,095. 
The company now has 80 distributors 
and 700 dealers, 150 of whom were 
added in the past two months. 

At a recent meeting of Auburn field 
representatives at the factory a new 
sales plan was adopted. The country 
has been divided into fourteen dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a district sales 
manager. Under them will be the 
distributors, dealers and sub-dealers. 
The position of supervisor of district 
sales managers has been created at the 
factory and has been filled by H. L. 
Brinck, veteran automobile sales pro- 
motion manager. 

The new plan supersedes that of the 
traveling representative with a flexible 
territory. Several of these representa- 
tives have been retained. 

Frank Popp will be in charge of the 
Chicago district; C. L. Dunham of 
Spokane; J. D. Aldrich, Minneapolis; 
. C. Thorpe, St. Louis; Frank 
Shaedle, Pennsylvania; W. F. Van 
Pelt, Cleveland; R. S. Ricketson, San 
Francisco; C. A. Clarke, Los Angeles; 
Paul T. Barrows, Dallas; A. V. Kidd, 
Boston, and A. L. Bruynell, Memphis. 


Launch Test Campaign 
on Dustiproof Bags 


The Adams Manufacturing Company, 
makers of Dustiproof cloth, are pre- 
paring to engage in a national adver- 
tising campaign. A test campaign was. 
started in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, the success of which will deter- 
mine whether the company will enter 
a national campaign. 

The company is selling their Dusti- 
proof cloth bags, hat covers, lingerie 
envelopes and other products through 
stores in many cities. The bags are 
made of transparent glazed cloth in 
colors to match garments or to har- 
monize with the room. 


F. F. McKinney is now vice-president 
and D. C. Flint office manager of 
Holden, Peters & Clark, Inc., of De- 
troit. Both were formerly with Mc- 
Kinney, Marsh & Cushing. 

On January 1 the firm name becomes 
Holden, McKinney & Clark, Inc. 


Harry W. Terry, formerly general 
sales manager of the Bayley Blower 
Company, Milwaukee, has joined the 
industrial advertising division of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee’ 
advertising agency. 
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A ae makes a definite number of calls daily, 
He has his selling material organized, he 
never wastes time looking for the data he wants 
to show his prospect. He is my star salesman. 


When the customer talks price, Smith has his 
discount data and price material available. When 
the customer wants to see a page of the catalogue 
there is no delay in showing it, no hunting among 
the tattered and loose pages of a worn printed 
piece. ° 

Smith is equipped to sell more quickly. He has 
incorporated ALL his selling material in a Kala- 
mazoo Binder. He has earned the reputation of 
knowing our line because he can answer questions 
quickly. He is a believer of organized selling and 
keeps his Kalamazoo Binder as his Bible because 
it impresses his customer, saves time and gets him 
more business. 


BAKER VAWTER- 
KALAMAZOO 


DIVISION OF 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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E. R. Squibb to Double 
Merchandising Effort; 
Other Firms Higher 


The advertising appropriation of E. 
R. Squibb & Sons, manufacturers of 
chemicals, biological and pharma- 
ceutical preparations, New York, will 
be increased 50 per cent next year, 
said executives of the company this 
week. 

Although the exact amount of the in- 
crease could not be obtained, it will 
probably be about $700,000 and will 
be devoted chiefly to newspapers and 
magazines. 

The newspaper advertising space 
taken by E. R. Squibb & Sons in 1927 
amounted to $800,000, it is estimated 
by the Bureau of Advertising, and the 
magazine space for that year, esti- 
mated by Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, nearly $500,000. Figuring on a 
normal rate of increase for 1928, it 
is probable that the total expenditure 
in these two media by the Squibb 
Company next year will be about 
$1,600,000. 

In a recent survey conducted by the 
company among 5,000 druggists and 
15,000 consumers by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, their advertising agency, it was 
found that both retailers and the pub- 
lic are overwhelmingly in favor of 
_branded goods. More than 75 per 
cent purchase such products by brand 
name. 

It was found also that more than 81 
per cent of consumers request a speci- 


fic brand. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Increase Promotion 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. will spend 
about $750,000 in advertising next 
year—about a 60 per cent increase— 
according to Col. Gilbert H. Durston, 
advertising manager. As heretofore, 
the company will concentrate its ad- 
vertising in magazines, direct mail and 
dealer helps. 

Since Mohawk first began national ad- 
vertising, with an appropriation of 
$181,000 in 1926, Colonel Durston 
explained, the increases in their sales 
and advertising has been consistent. 


Kellogg Anticipates 
Steady Sales Gain 


A normal increase in sales is antici- 
pated by the Kellogg Company, cereal 
manufacturers, of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. 

“The Kellogg Company does not an- 
ticipate any changes in their policies 
for 1929,” said W. K. Kellogg, presi- 


T. O. Kellogg has become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Elcar 
Motor Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


dent. They will probably make the 
normal expansion. During the twen- 
ty-two years the company has been in 
existence there has been only one year 
when there has been a decrease in 
sales. The 1928 gain over 1927 is be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. 


4,000 Cities Witness 
Debut of Whippet; 
Finger-Tip Control 


In 4,000 cities tomorrow morning 
Willys-Overland, Inc., will announce 
the new Whippet fours and sixes. 
Full pages will be used in newspapers 
in the larger cities and graduated sizes 
in the others. Magazines, business 
papers, farm papers, outdoor media, 
lantern slides for small-town theatres 
and a number of other forms of ad- 
vertising will promote the new prod- 
ucts. 

A publicity campaign will be released 
simultaneously with weekly hook-ups 
in the various publications. 

Although exact figures of the appro- 
priation could not be obtained, it was 
announced that it will be “greater than 
that of 1928.” 

The fours will retail from $475 to 
$595; the sixes from $695 to $850. 
A significant feature of the new cars 
will be the “finger-tip control,” by 
which the functions of starting the 
motor, sounding the horn and adjust- 
ing the lights have been combined in 
a single, easily manipulated button in 
the center of the steering wheel. 


Advertisers Will Analyze 
the Scope of Newspapers’ 
Merchandising Service 


A nation-wide consensus of opinion 
of advertising agencies and advertisers 
as to how far a newspaper should 
go in cooperating with their adver- 
tisers is sought by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 

The work is being conducted by Don 
Bridge, advertising manager of the 
Indianapolis News. The advertisers 
and agencies are requested first to 
check the forms of service they con- 
sider proper functions for a newspaper 
to perform; then to number in the 
order of their practical value the forms 
that have been checked. 

Among the services which the asso- 
ciation mentions are: providing gen- 
eral statistics concerning the market; 
compiling special surveys relating 
to competitive products; furnishing 
route lists of the trade; soliciting 
dealer tie-up advertising; providing 
letters of introduction for use of sales- 
men; introducing salesmen to key 
dealers; introducing salesmen to the 
trade generally. 

Preceding salesmen to merchandise 
advertising to the trade generally; 
providing portfolios of advertising; 
managing advertisers’ sales crew; pub- 
lication of a paper circulated among 
dealers; processing and mailing letters 
at advertisers’ expense; processing and 
mailing letters at newspapers’ expense ; 
processing and mailing letters at fifty- 
fifty expense. 

Processing and mailing broadsides at 
advertisers’ expense; processing and 
mailing broadsides as newspapers’ 
expense; processing and mailing 
broadsides at fifty-fifty expense; ar- 
ranging for window displays; install- 
ing window displays; distributing 
stickers, counter displays, etc.; and 
selling merchandise. 

Mr. Bridge asks the advertisers and 
agencies to ‘name several newspapers, 
as examples, that provide approxi- 
mately the degree of merchandising 
service which they consider most sat- 
isfactory, considering any possibility 
that they think exists of advertising 
rates being influenced by certain types 
of service.” 

He also asks whether they are satis- 
fied with the extent of the merchan- 
dising service now provided by news- 


papers. 


E. D. Gibbs, for fifteen years adver- 
tising manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, and more recently 
head of his own advertising service in 
New York City, has joined the Frank 
Presbrey Company, advertising agency 
there, as vice-president. 
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“»{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }+- 


‘Bust in the Door, boys ! 


... Lm not bluffed by 
Constitutional Rights!” 


Justices of the peace from remote coun- 
ties of a western state were raiding city 
homes. They issued search warrants 
signed in blank. Their men hammered 
and crashed their way into private houses 
on anonymous information. 

Citizens were denied jury trials. They 
paid heavy fines, which the justices pock- 
eted. Wets and Drys alike protested. 


The local Scriprs-Howarp Newspaper 
fought the raiders from the start. Other 
Scripps-Howard papers in the state 
chimed in. More than 100 men were sent 
to jail. And the State Legislature com- 
bined with the Supreme Court to curb 
the roving justices forever. 


Residents of this state will never for- 
get the part played by the Scripps- Howarp 
Newspapers in plugging this legal loop- 
hole. From beginning to end they followed 
every angle of this case, collected and 
produced evidence, and led a state-wide 
fight for civil liberty. 

To gather and print the news... all 
the news .. . is the primary job of a 
newspaper. How completely and bril- 
liantly this is done may be seen in today’s 
issue of any Scripps-Howarp Newspaper. 


But the Scripps- Howard pattern is not 
stamped on the surface of the news. It is 
woven into the fabric of our courts and 
churches, of our homes, our businesses, 
our pleasures. And the advertisements, 
like the editorials, do not skim. They 
penetrate. 


Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspzpers by George Brehm 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentine/ 


CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON .. News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM .. Post FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO ..... Post 
BALTIMORE ... Post CINCINNATI .... Poss TOLEDO .. News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitas OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 
PITTSBURGH .. Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS . . Citizen HOUSTON .. . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE . . Post 


ALBUQUERQUE... . New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, William S. Cady, pirector, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA 
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On a black velvet-covered turntable just off the lobby on the ground 
floor of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York a blue cabriolet occupied 
the center of attention during the showing of the new Chevrolet. 


300,000 Inspect New Chevrolet at 
Detroit and New York Showings 


More than 300,000 people witnessed 
the first showings of the new six- 
cylinder Chevrolet motor car, held 
simultaneously at New York and De- 
troit last week. The Detroit showings 
took place in the auditorium of the 
General Motors Building and in the 
salesrooms of the Chevrolet Detroit 
branch; those at New York in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and in the 
New York branch showroom. 

The number of advance presentations 
of the new car, originally scheduled 
to be eleven, has been extended to 
fifty more Cities. 

This week additional showings are 
being held in Philadelphia, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Flint, Columbus 
and Cleveland. Subsequent showings 
are scheduled for New York City, 
Detroit, Washington, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas and Port- 
land, Oregon. Others may be added 
later. Chevrolet is applying itself to 
a heavy production schedule so that 
cars may be shipped to dealers starting 
December 15. 

For several days prior to the an- 
nouncement of the new line, the sales 
division of the company, under R. H. 
Grant, vice-president, made use of 
every information medium available in 
preparing dealers and salesmen for 
the advent of the new six. 

Tons of literature descriptive of the 
new product were mailed from De- 
troit. Lighted shadow boxes with 
full-color illustrations of the new 
models, slide films for projection upon 
screens or walls in darkened rooms, 
and special talking records, syn- 


chronized with the slides, also were 
used. 

The fifteen Chevrolet plants across 
the continent are pushing production 
to the limit, in order to start deliveries 
January 1. Factory schedules for De- 
cember have been stepped up to the 
highest ever recorded for that month. 
For the Detroit showings the entrances 
to the General Motors Building and 
to the auditorium and display room 
were decorated with green foliage and 
red flowers. A cabriolet model rested 
upon a revolving platform in the cen- 
ter of the auditorium, while other 
models of the new line were grouped 
in a large circle about the walls. The 
regular Chevrolet display rooms front- 
ing upon Grand Boulevard and Cass 
Avenue were likewise supplied with 
the new models to care for the over- 
flow from the auditorium, which was 
crowded to capacity at. times. Upon 
entering either showroom a card to 
be filled out by those desiring a 
demonstration was handed to each 
visitor. The cards were collected at 
the exits. Adjoining the auditorium 
is the projecting room in which a film 
showing the many tests through which 
the new line was put before being 
declared ready for production was 
shown. 

Four thousand more people visited the 
advance showings in Detroit on the 
first day than have ever attended the 
Detroit automobile show on an open- 
ing day. The New York showings 
were similar—although not so many 
of the new cars were available. 

On a black velvet-covered turntable 
just off the lobby on the ground floor 


of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
a blue cabriolet occupied the center 
of attention. A roadster was shown 
in another room. The cars appeared 
under blue banners announcing a 
“Six in the price-class of the four,” 
and that Chevrolet “was the first 
choice of the nation for 1928.” 
The cabriolet sells for $695 and the 
roadster at $525—the other models 
range between. Movies showing the 
test of the new car on General Motors’ 
proving ground were also shown. 

Most of the visitors at the Waldorf 
were young men and women. There 
were a number of older people who 
came, however, and who placed their 
“demonstration request’’ cards in the 
box before leaving. 

Financial interests in New York re- 
gard Chevrolet's ability to change 
from a four- to a six-cylinder model 
in a few weeks’ time as a significant 
factor in their battle with Ford. The 
Wall Street Journal points out that 
the move “brings a new competitive 
angle to the motor situation which 
should have a far-reaching influence 
on motor company prospects in 1929, 
and probably will cause important 
changes in merchandising policies of 
many producers. 

“While generally looked upon as 
General Motors’ reply to threatened 
competition from Ford’s new model, 
Chevrolet not only has improved its 
prospects of effectively meeting the 
increased values offered when the new 
Model A Ford was brought out at the 
same old Model T price, but, with its 
new models priced practically the 
same as the present four-cylinder 
models, it has taken advantage of a 
pronounced shift in public preference 
for six-cylinder cars. 

“Although the new Fords were in- 
troduced about a year ago, they have 


(Continued on page 633) 
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Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


OSTON’S shopping area ranks 

fourth in population, third 

in per capita income tax returns. 

Average family wealth is $9,000. 

Saving deposits average $2,000 
per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory defined 
as Metropolitan Boston. From 
this area Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their business. 


Here in Metropolitan Boston 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, as proved by circula- 
tion and advertising. 


It is the only Boston newspaper 
which holds all of its readers in 
this district seven days a week. 


It leads by 45% in department 
store advertising. And in the four 
major display classifications which 
find their greatest market in the 
home, including automobile ad- 
vertising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 


Even to advertisers who never 
buy a line of Sunday space, a 
consideration of Sunday facts 


ce) in many cities can be ex- 


tremely helpful. 


Certainly in Boston the’ Sunday sit- 
uation has a very definite bearing on 
week-day selling problems. 


Here are three newspapers carrying 
the bulk of Boston advertising, national 
and local. All three have large daily 
circulations. But on Sunday in the 
Metropolitan district one of them 
loses a third of its daily readers, and 
another loses nearly two-thirds. The 
remaining paper—the Globe—holds 
its week-day audience practically in- 
tact on Sunday. 


Granting that Sunday circulation is 
largely home circulation, which of 
these three newspapers can justly 
claim to be the every day home paper 
of Boston? 


EAR in mind that the Globe, 

dominating Metropolitan Boston 
on Sunday, is not a two-sale news- 
paper on week days. Duplication is 
less than 5%. Hence in holding its 
large circulation seven days a week it 
is holding the same readers seven 
days a week. 
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Boston’s department store merchants, 
who stand or fall on the degree of 
their success in reaching people where 
they live, have long recognized the 
Globe’s home strength. They use 45% 
more advertising space in the Globe, 


The Boston Globe 


daily and Sunday, than in any other 
Boston newspaper. 


And naturally this greater volume 
of local advertising gives the Globe 
greater and greater strength with Bos- 
ton women! 


Editorially, the Globe’s home 
strength has been built up by fifty 
years of striving for broad interest to 
intelligent readers of both sexes. 


If the Globe has one of the best 
sporting pages in the country, it also 
has one of the most practical House- 
hold Departments (first of such de- 
partments in American journalism— 
established 34 years ago). 


If a majority of Boston’s substantial 
business men regard the Globe as a 
reliable business paper, their wives 
look upon it as adependable daily 
shopping guide. 

In this self-contained community 
the Globe has more reporters and 
publishes more local news than any 
other newspaper. 


And the Globe is absolutely free of 
political or religious bias. 
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Advertisers who insist on demonstra- 
tions of home selling strength are using 
more and more space in the Globe. In 
four out of the five classifications 
which account for 63% of all display 
advertising in Boston, the Globe leads. 


Our booklet will help you in deter- 
mining how best to sell in the Boston 
market. Send for a copy. 


Boston Globe—Department B -1 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of your booklet 
“Boston—4th Market.”’ 


a 
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Buying-by-Specification Advocate 
Answers Mr. Frederick “ 


DITOR, SALES MANAGEMENT 
AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: 
Although I am not inclined to 
agree with the iconclusions 
reached by Mr. J. George Frederick 
in his article of September 29, entitled 
“By Specification or by Brand—How 
Shall We Buy?” this article contains 
many features in which I am greatly 
interested. Many of the statements 
made by him are undoubtedly true. 
Mr. Frederick has come to the con- 
clusion that there is some definite 
conflict between the labeling plan 
advocated by us and the trade-brand 
advertising which he considers prefer- 
able. The fact of the matter is that 
the labeling system on which we are 
working is not being offered as a 
substitute for trade-brand advertising 
or for any phase of trade-brand sales- 
promotion work, but it is supple- 
mentary thereto. In accordance with 
this plan, manufacturers who desire 
to do so ate encouraged to identify 
one or more of their trade-branded 
articles of the bulk staple merchandise 
type as complying with certain na- 
tionally recognized specifications. We 
. do not believe that the plan should 
be, or can be, successfully applied to 
novelties or specialties. 


“Certification Plan” 


The self-identifying, quality-guaran- 
teeing labeling system to which we 
refer is inseparably associated with the 
so-called “certification plan,” in ac- 
cordance with which there are com- 
piled for distribution, upon request, 
lists of manufacturers who have ex- 
pressed their desire to supply material 
under contracts based upon certain 
nationally recognized specifications and 
their willingness to certify to the pur- 
chaser, upon request, that the material 
thus supplied complies with the re- 
quirements and tests of the specifica- 
tions and is so guaranteed by them. 
Lists of willing-to-certify manufac- 
turers are distributed as “sources of 
supply” of the commodities involved. 
The willing-to-certify manufacturers 
have seemed willing enough to make 
use of self-identifying, quality-guaran- 
teeing labels. Such labels are being 
used at the present time by manufac- 
turers of inks, lumber, paint, pipe, 
Portland cement, soap and textiles. 

The  self-identifying, quality-guar- 
anteeing labeling system is still young 
and may not yet have reached full 
maturity, but it is certainly no longer 
embryonic; it cannot properly be 
called “nebulous.” 


It would seem evident enough that 


labels of the self-identifying kind 
guaranteeing compliance 
tionally recognized specifications will 
be of great assistance to persons de- 
siting to purchase specification-made 
commodities without using specifica- 
tions—the over-the-counter buyers. 
We do not doubt that such abuses as 
may arise in connection with the labels 
will shortly be minimized if not 
eliminated. Agencies are already in 
existence and operating effectively to 
protect the public against mislabeling 
with intent to deceive. In this work 
the Federal Trade Commission is re- 
ceiving the very helpful cooperation 
of numerous trade associations the 
members of which are vitally inter- 
ested in such unfair trade practices as 
the issuing of misleading labels. 

It is hardly likely that members of 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents or officers of the American 
Home Economics Association would 
agree with the conclusion of Mr. 
Frederick. Officers of organizations 
of manufacturers, advertisers and dis- 
tributors do not all agree with him. 
The executive officer of one of the 
national organizations representing 
leading distributors of “‘over-the- 
counter” commodities has taken such 
an interest in the labeling system that 
he is bringing it to the attention of 
his board of directors. with the recom- 
mendation that the organization 
“should align itself with this truly 
great effort.” 


Answers to Some Questions 


You will be interested in the com- 


ments of the officers of the National 
Industrial Council, ‘‘a federation of 
national, state and local associations 
organized under the leadership of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
to foster constructive industrial legis- 
lation and oppose enactment of class 
laws,” and in the answers by us to 
certain pertinent questions raised by 
representatives of advertisers.—A. S. 
McAllister, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
a. 

Here is the answer “to certain per- 
tinent questions” mentioned in Mr. 
McAllister’s last paragraph: 

Pertinent Questions Raised by Rep- 
resentatives of Advertisers: “The 
various material relative to your cer- 
tification plan inclosed with your 
letter was duly received, and copies 
were sent to all of our officers. At 
our meeting last week we had some 


with na-: 


discussion of -the matter, although 
nothing which would in ay way lead 
to conclusive opinions. I have also 
discussed it to some.extent with other 
individuals in the advertising business 
and these discussions led to one or 
two questions which seem to have a 
bearing on the application of the plan. 

“One important question which has 
been raised is whether the idea of 
the sponsors of the plan is that it 
shall apply entirely or principally to 
raw materials and supplies sold to in- 
dustrial establishments or whether it 
is the belief that it will be extended 
to merchandise sold over the counter 
to individual consumers. In either 
event, but particularly if the second 
supposition is true, a further question 
of importance suggests itself—namely, 
what effect a general acceptance of the 
plan would have on the sale of mer- 
chandise which exceeds the United 
States Government specifications to a 
considerable extent? 


Possibility of a Breakdown 


“As you no doubt know, there has 
been considerable agitation during the 
past year or so in favor of making 
it possible for the public to buy mer- 
chandise on a pure quality basis with- 
out regard to merits claimed for it 
by its producers. I am sure that no 
national advertiser has any quarrel 
with this position so far as staple 
goods are concerned, although it has 
never been evident how the public 
could get the complete information. 
At first glance the plan which you are 
proposing seems to make it possible 
for the public to get this information, 
but it seems to me that it may give 
the less scrupulous manufacturer a 
great opportunity to mislead the pub- 
lic, particularly since no police power 
is to be exercised by the Government. 
So long as it applies to raw materials 
or to bulk staple merchandise this 
danger probably does not exist, but 
when it begins to get over into the 
field of specialties there is certainly 
the possibility of a breakdown. 

“We shall be very much interested 
indeed in getting your slants on these 
questions, and particularly your opin- 
ion as to the extent to which the plan 
will go in actual use.” 

Answer: ‘We are much pleased to 
have before us your interesting letter, 
which gives us the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the scope of the so-called ‘cer- 
tification and labeling plan’ and the 
methods for making it effective. We 
are particularly interested in your 
statement that probably certain dan- 
gers anticipated by you would not 
exist so long as the plan is applied 
to raw materials or to bulk staple 
merchandise. 

“We hold the belief that the label- 
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ing plan can well be applied to what 
you refer to as “bulk staple merchan- 
dise’ sold, over the counter, but should 
not be applied to specialties or. novel- 
ties. The  self-identifying quality- 
guaranteeing labeling system as 
visualized. by us is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the so-called certification 
plan, which, however, can well be 
applied to certain commodities not 
sold to the ‘over-the-counter buyer’— 
commodities covered by nationally 
recognized specifications and sold in 
relatively large quantities. upon con- 
tracts based on these specifications. 

“It is unnecessary for the Federal 
Government, or any governmental 
agency, to police the contracts entered 
into by buyers and sellers of com- 
modities guaranteed to comply with 
certain specifications. The existing 
laws of the land relating to contracts 
are adequate to take care of all such 
cases. 

“So far as concerns the use of self- 
identifying quality-guaranteeing labels, 
the situation is quite different, but no 
special or additional policing is need- 
ed. Agencies are already in existence 
and operating effectively to minimize, 
if not eliminate, misbranding and mis- 
labeling with intent to deceive. In 
this work the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is receiving the very helpful 
cooperation of numerous trade asso- 
ciations, the members of which are 
vitally interested in eliminating such 
unfair trade practices as the issuing of 
misleading labels. 


Exceeding Specifications 


“An answer to your question con- 
cerning the sale of merchandise which 
exceeds the United States Government 
master specifications to a considerable 
extent is given in the advertising lit- 
erature of the Bristol-Myers Company, 
makers of three grades of liquid soap. 
Its ‘Hillside’ soap is said to meet ‘the 
very strict Government specification, 
and every drum and can carries our 
tag to this effect,’ whereas its ‘Mala- 
chite’ soap is said to exceed the Gov- 
ernment specifications by 33 1-3 pet 
cent. 

“Enclosed herewith are some proof 
sheets of page advertisements in the 
Modern Hospital and Hotel Manage- 
ment, in which data are given to show 
‘how Pacific Sheets exceed the Govern- 
ment standards.’ 

“It would seem: to us_ evident 
enough that the setting up of a recog- 
nized standard of quality does not in 
the least prevent an organization from 
using this standard for measuring and 
guaranteeing quality much in excess 
thereof. It should assist in making it 
possible for the public to buy mer- 
chandise on a well-recognized quality 

(Continued on page 645) 


The Automatic Movie Display Corporation 


ANNOUNCES 


To sales and advertising executives a change in organiza- 
tion and name that has revolutionized the production and 
distribution capacity of the former company. We believe 
this announcement is of more than passing interest to all 
manufacturers who have used motion pictures for sales, 
publicity and educational purposes. 


The organization below has replaced the Automatic Movie 
Display Corporation, and with enlarged executive and 
technical staffs, directed by the individuals who headed the 
original company, are in a position to render highly spe- 
cialized and complete service in the field of visual selling. 


Producers 


Producers and Distributors of 


Sales Creating Motion Pictures 


A complete creating, producing and distributing service in four 
major divisions—hence the new name. 


1. Creating—the idea, the story, the big sales “kick.” 

2. Producing—our own staff of writers, directors, 
cameramen, editors. 

3. Laboratory—laboratory chemists, expert develop- 
ing, printing, tinting, toning. 

4, Distribution—world wide circulation in the right 
markets and among the proper prospects. 


Few purchasers of sales films have occasion to investigate such details 
as laboratory technique and experienced direction and camera work. 
What actually happens between the scenario and the finished reels is a 
succession of highly interesting and important steps. 


The entire process. can be seen in operation in our studio. We invite 
the inspection of interested sales executives. It will be our pleasure to 


demonstrate some of the practical sides of motion picture construction, , 


as well as showing films that have produced definite results. 


Sales films that “‘click” will make better salesmen—win and hold 
dealers—secure greater jobber cooperation—bring consumer dollars 
over the counter. This organization is qualified by long experience 
to build films that “click.” May our representative call with details? 


Send for a copy “The Big 4 Plan.” 


Big 4 Film Corporation 


130 West 46th Street New York City 


Telephone Bryant 6321 
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Banquo’s Ghost at the 


Copy Conference 


(Continued from page 607) 


only thirty years ago would be almost 
as impossible as to recapture a day 
of sun and shadow in the ancient 
world that centered about the 
Athenian Acropolis. 
Or again, we might profitably ask, 
I think, what is it that chiefly agitates 
the breasts of critics and philosophers 
in these days? Is it the reluctance 
or the inability of the public to grasp 
new ideas? Quite the contrary, as it 
happens. What they are chiefly con- 
cerned about, if observation is any 
criterion, is the inability of the public 
to resist mew ideas; its cheerful dis- 
position to seize the bit in its teeth 
and go stampeding off down hill to 
destruction. The plaint of the pulpit 
is to the effect that the old founda- 
tions of faith are being broken up. 
Family life is said to be vanishing in 
a world of apartmenc houses and 
delicatessen stores. Respect for law 
and order is waning; moral standards 
are changing for the worse; dignity 
and chivalry are relegated to the 
dustbin. History has been reinterpret- 
‘ing the past in accordance with new 
standards and biography has been 
whittling down the great and near- 
great amid the cheers of the populace. 
Even so venerable an institution as 
monogamous marriage is widely dis- 
cussed over bridge tables and tea- 
cups as if there were involved in it 
nothing beyond the question of ex- 
pediency. 


Appetite for New Ideas 


It is mot necessary to accept the 
conclusions of our gloomy philoso- 
phers, or even to discuss them here. 
The facts on which they are based, 
however, are matters of ordinary, 
every-day observance. From the view- 
point of experience and common sense 
there appears to be nothing very seri- 
ously wrong with the public’s capacity 
for the entertainment of new ideas, 
or, for that matter, with its appetite 
for the same. 

Here we have, then, on the one 
hand, a public that is so avid of new 
ideas that many thoughtful souls 
have been alarmed for the fun- 
damental ideas on which civilization 
is apparently based; and on the other, 
a public that is (statistically) so 
dumb that it will reject any idea that 
is not trite and familiar. In my hum: 
ble and irreverent judgment the two 
don’t gee worth a cent. Either we 
are looking at a mirage when we 


consider the results of the past decade 
or two in our history, or there is 
something fishy about the hypothesis 
that these results were produced by 
a stupid and unresponsive people. 
As for the quality of the public 
taste, I would earnestly recommend 
that any advertiser afflicted with the 
David Copperfield-Tosti’s  ‘“‘Good- 
bye’”’-‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ 
might buy himself a copy of ‘The 
First Hundred Million,” by E. Halde- 
man-Julius, the publisher of the 
Little Blue Books that are sold to the 
proletariat at five cents a copy. A 
candid perusal of the contents of this 
book will do more than anything else 
that I know of to demonstrate what 
the public really likes, and the sort 
of mental pabulum it actually selects 
when it has the chance. These are 


Statistics that mean something, in my - 


opinion, because the source of them 
(the public) has been uninfluenced 
by any considerations: whatever: except 
its desire to read the books. As Mr. 
Haldeman-Julius points out, “There 
is a vast gulf between having statistics 
drawn from voluntary acts and com- 
piling the statistics by securing them 
as such.’ I'll say there is. 


Ideal Statistics 


The purchasers of the Little Blue 
Books, in short, are totally unaware 
that they are giving Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius a statistic; and hence they are 
not influenced by the kindly desire to 
tell him what they think he would 
like to hear, or by the self-conscious 
hypocrisy that prevents most of us 
from betraying our secret motives and 
tastes. They are not asked to “vote” 
their preferences; they are simply 


given a list of titles and authors, all . 


featured exactly alike and all at the 
same price, and are asked what they 
want to buy and read. It is not even 
necessary to write the titles of the 
books, which in some cases might be 
embarrassing. All that is required of 
the purchaser is to check certain 
arithmetical numbers on a consecutive 
list. 

Well, what does this kindergarten 
public (according to the hypothesis) 
really buy with its nickels that it 
sends to Girard, Kansas, as a result of 
Mr. Haldeman-Julius’s advertising in 
magazines and newspapers? ‘There is 
a rather complete summary in the 
book, which is worth attention, but 
all that I have space for here is a few 


complex ° 


specific examples. Perhaps they will 
serve to reinforce the conclusion that 
the popularity of Abie and the rubber- 
stamp motion picture need not scare 
us to death just yet. 

Does the purchaser of books at a 
nickel apiece want any Shakespeare in 
his, for instance? He does, as it hap- 
pens, at the rate of about 120,000 
plays a year. He also buys Ibsen 
to the tune of 81,000 and the Greek 
dramatists (Euripides, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles) at the rate of 75,000 
Also, if you care to know, he demands 
22,500 copies of Marcus Aurelius, 
13,500 of Plato’s Republic, 6,000 of 


Zenophon’s Memorabilia and: 4,000 


of Cicero’s Letters. Compare these, 
just for fun, with the record of 29,500 
copies of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
6,000 of Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” 
14,000 “Pickwick Papers” and 14,500 
“Tales of Mystery,” by Edgar Allen 
Poe. 


What These Morons Read 


As for the refusal to accept new 
ideas, one might perhaps ponder the 
significance of the following table: 

Did Jesus Ever Live? 42,500 copies 
annually; Self-consciousness of the 
Bible, 33,000 copies; Reasons for 
Doubting the Bible, 31,000 copies; 
Forgery of the Old Testament, 30,000 
copies; The Myth of the Resurrection, 
30,500. copies; Thomas Paine’s Age 
of Reason, 29,000 copies; Life of 
Robert G. Ingersoll, 25,000 copies; 
Paine’s Revolt Against the Bible, 
21,000 copies; How the Old Testa- 
ment Was Made, 16,000 copies; 
Sources of Bible Myths and Legends, 
10,500 copies. 

And in connection with the dictum 
that “copy’’ aimed anywhere above 
the comprehension of an eighth-grade 
schoolboy cuts the audience in half, 
while any argument over the head 
of a college freshman “misses nine- 
tenths of the possible prospects,” the 
following record might be cited: 

Story of Friedrich Nietzsche's 


‘Philosophy, “45,000 copies annually ; 


Story of Plato’s Philosophy, 39, 
copies; Anatole France and His 
Philosophy, 32,000 copies; Story of 
Aristotle’s Philosophy, 27,000 copies; 
and following, through Schopenhauer, 
Spinoza, Francis Bacon, Kant and 
Voltaire, down to Henri Bergson, 
who brings up the rear with annual 
sales of 8,000 copies. 

Incidentally, it might be noted that 
these particular books are mainly the 
work of Dr. Will Durant, and the 
same material, reworked somewhat, 
was published by Simon & Schuster 
under the title of ‘The Story of 
Philosophy” and sold at six dollars. 
The rather impressive record of this 
volume as a “best seller’ (it is now 
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in its third hundred thousand caused, 
I am told, some considerable con- 
sternation in the book trade, and some 
revisions of opinion as to what the 
dumb-bell public could and could not 
be expected to understand. 

Also, incidentally, the extraordinary 
vogue and vitality of the cross-word 
puzzle appears to carry some slight 
significance as an indication of the 
public’s taste. I am simply tossing 
this into the arena for what it happens 
to be worth. My own impression is, 
however, that it will take a good deal 
of explaining to account for it in 
terms of the hypothesis. 

And, honestly, now, how much 
genuine faith have we in this statis- 
tical-average hypothetical public of 
ours anyway? To be sure, we protest 
that it is “scientific”; we set it up 
as the standard to which our copy 
must conform, and we burn hecatombs 
to it in our text-books. But do we 
really believe it? Of course we don’t. 
We have, as a matter of fact, so little 
genuine faith in the stupidity of the 
public that we pay no attention to it 
at all except when we begin to con- 
sider the question of copy. In all of 
the multitudinous activities of our 
daily lives (with the single exception) 
we get along quite easily and com- 
fortably with the public of experience 
and common sense. 


Applies Only to Copy 


We don’t discourage the develop- 
ment of new products involving new 
ideas (mechanical refrigeration or oil 
heating, for example) on account of 
the low average of public intelligence. 
We don’t warn the advertiser of the 
extreme difficulty of approaching new 
markets because the public mind is so 
difficult of access. We don’t suggest 
the futility of developing new uses 
for old products because of the re- 
sistance to unfamiliar ideas. We don’t 
train our salesmen to meet their cus- 
tomers on the plane of the bedtime 
story books. We don’t, as a matter 
of fact, give any heed to the 
hypothesis at all until the moment 
comes when we are about to write 
or okay some copy. Then the spectre 
rises. The ghost of Banquo seats it- 
self at the conference table: our 
knees shake and our teeth begin to 
chatter. ; 

It is hardly necessary to assert, I 
think, that the public, alert and pro- 
gressive enough for all practical pur- 
poses otherwise, does not suddenly 
transform itself into something quite 
different the moment we begin to 
concern ourselves with copy. The 
public, of course, remains exactly what 
' has been all along. There is no 
real substance to this ghostly visitation 


that scares us off from the wholesome 
and human plane of experience and 
common sense, into the cloudy realm 
of statistical abstractions. Its bones 
are marrowless, its blood is cold; and 
like Macbeth in the play, we are 
merely gazing at an empty chair. 

But the advertiser who will not 
hesitate to spend a million dollars in 
the development of an unconventional 
and unfamiliar product, because his 
faith in the public intelligence is im- 
plicit, will yet boggle over a few 
square inches of advertising copy in 
a cold sweat of apprehension lest the 
public fail to understand it. He will 
accept a plan for sales promotion in- 
volving a definite change in the pub- 
lic’s habits, and entailing substantial 
investments on a broad scale, with no 
qualms of anxiety over the public’s 
lack of imagination and taste, but will 
insist that a written message on the 
same subject must be suited to the 
comprehension of an intelligence de- 
void of both. The general or mass 
intelligence which events so amply 
prove capable of swallowing a whole 


caravan of camels is yet deemed cer- 
tain to strangle on the gnat of an 
unfamiliar idea when expressed 
through the medium of common 
English prose. To such an extent are 
practical, hard-headed business men 
impressed and overawed by a con- 
glomeration of estimates and infer- 
ences with a thin infusion of facts, 
when it happens to be crowned with 
the halo of statistical research. 


(This is the fourth article in a 
series by Mr. Johnson. Appearing in 
consecutive issues beginning with 
SALES MANAGEMENT for November 
17, titles of the preceding articles are: 
“Is Advertising in a Squirrel Cage 
of Formula?” “Pot Shots at Some of 
Advertising’s Sacred Cows” and “Are 
You Trying to Sell Goods in Lilli- 
put?” . The next article will discuss 
the sources of the statistical hodge- 
podge commented upon in the above 
article, and its relevancy to the prac- 
tical purposes of advertising. This 
will appear in the December 22 issue. 
—THE EpIrTors.) 
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300,000 Inspect New Chevrolet at 
Detroit and New York Showings 


(Continued from page 628) 


not been a competitive factor in 1928 
business, since the Ford company has 
been slow in getting into production. 
“With Ford now on a production 
schedule of more than 6,000 cars a 
day and promising even higher levels 
in early 1929, the real test between 
these two giants of the motor industry 
is looked for early next year. It has 
been obvious since the new Ford was 
introduced that Chevrolet would be 
compelled to change its line radically 
to meet the competition. With a six- 
cylinder job at a four-cylinder price, 
it is attempting not only to meet Ford 
competition, but is offering a new 
competition to many producers in the 
low-priced six-cylinder field, It 
brings into this field a model which 
is approximately $100 lower than the 
lowest-priced six. 

“Whether prices are reduced or not, 
Chevrolet will hold a position in the 
six-cylinder field similar to that held 
by Ford among the fours for many 
years. The company will be by far 
the largest producer of six-cylinder 
models in the world, with prospective 
output in 1929 of between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 units. No other manu- 


facturer in the six-cylinder field has 
ever produced one-third of this total.” 
The Chevrolet move, however, has not 
found Ford entirely unprepared. Both 


companies are now using large adver- 
tising space—usually full pages—in 
newspapers throughout the country, to 
present their respective claims. 

To disprove the theory that his com- 
pany is less able to keep abreast in 
the trend of the times than Chevrolet, 
Ford points out in a headline that 
“Constantly we are finding new and 
better ways of doing things.” 

“The new Ford was a good car when 
it was first introduced,” this advertise- 
ment says. “It is a better car today. 
Constantly we are finding new and 
better ways of doing things. Cease- 
lessly, untiringly, our engineers are 
working for the improvement of the 
car. Every new idea that seems to 
promise advancement is studied and 
tested in every conceivable way. 
“Not only in the laboratory, but out 
on the road in actual running. As 
soon as we are sure of its value we 
put it into the car. 

“The result is an automobile that is 
always new. There is no such thing 
as saving improvements for a yearly 
model designed to speed up sales or 
capture a passing fancy. 

“No matter when you buy a new Ford 
—in January, May, August or Decem- 
ber—you know that it embodies every 
latest development that has proved 
sound and good.” 
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When the Postman Whistles 


HE article on “The Fallacy of 

100 Per Cent Distribution,” by 

Irving S. Paull, which appeared 

in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
November 10, struck the bull’s-eye 
with a great many of our readers, 
judging from the letters which came 
trailing in its wake. 

“I want to express my appreciation 
of the article, “The Fallacy of 100 Per 
Cent Distribution,’ by Irving S. 
Paull,” writes W. H. Wilkewitz of 
Weaver, Costello & Company, manu- 
facturing confectioners of Pittsburgh. 
“I believe it is the best answer that I 
have heard or read for the business 
man who has been asking what is the 
matter with business and profits. I 
would like fifty reprints of this article 
to distribute among my friends in the 
confectionery industry.” 

Ben B. Linton, general sales man- 
ager, the Oval Wood Dish Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, was another who was 
impressed with the soundness of the 
article to the extent of asking for re- 
prints to mail to his jobbing cus- 
tomers. 


Harvey Plan for New York 


In SALES MANAGEMENT for Sep- 
tember 15 we printed an article en- 
titled, ‘“‘And Now the Plumber Is a 
Merchant,” which told of a plan for 
customer cooperation put into effect 
by A. Harvey’s Sons Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit. Through this 
plan June sales of the Harvey company 
jumped 22 per cent over sales for 
May, which ordinarily is the peak 
month in the plumbing business, and 
July sales exceeded those for June by 
another 10 per cent. The plan de- 
scribed in that article was evolved, 
introduced and directed by Charles J. 
Crockett, a sales counselor who was 
formerly sales manager for the 
American Lady Corset Company. 

After reading about the excellent 
things this plan had accomplished for 
the Harvey company, the United 
Plumbers’ Supply Company, Inc., of 
New York decided to invite Mr. 


Crockett to New York to address a 
meeting of the master plumbing and 
heating contractors of Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Westchester districts, with 
the idea of later putting the same plan 
into operation in the East. 

Arrangements have been completed, 
at the time this issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT goes to press, for a meeting 
to be held at the Concourse Plaza, 
Thursday evening, December 6, at 
which the United Plumbers’ Supply 
Company expects to entertain several 
hundred guests. Invitations were 
printed on a four-sheet folder which 
catried a reprint of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S original article. 

L. E. First, secretary, the Louisville 
Paint Manufacturing Company, was 
one executive to whom the article, 
“When Added Production Threatens 
Profits,” by Carle M. Bigelow, ap- 
pealed as being particularly sound. 
He writes: ‘May I congratulate 
you on the article, ‘When Added 
Production Threatens Profits,’ in the 
November 3 issue. I have seen 
nothing printed that so clearly points 
out the biggest problem of the manu- 
facturer of today. It is the potential 
overproduction and  ever-mounting 
sales costs which account for 95 per 
cent of the manufacturers’ problems.” 


Aviation Articles Popular 


Lawrence T. Hamby of Detroit is 
conducting an extensive market re- 
search on the selling and advertising 
of commercial airplanes. Knowing that 
SALES MANAGEMENT was one of the 
first general business papers to recog- 
nize the significance to business of 
America’s most prominent infant in- 
dustry and one of the first to present 
comprehensive articles on various 
phases of the subject, Mr. Hamby 
writes: “ the popularity of 
SALES MANAGEMENT has played 
havoc with our files and in attempting 
to locate past issues in which articles 
appeared on the subject of aviation we 
discover that the issues desired have 
evidently gone air-minded and taken 


wings. What can you do in the way 
of furnishing us reprints, or tear 
sheets, or back copies of the issues 
with aviation stories published prior 
to August, 1928?” 

From time to time SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has printed discussions and 
letters from readers which seem to in- 
dicate the need of, and the desire for, 
a national organization of sales man- 
agers, or some body which will enable 
the various local sales managers’ clubs 
to exchange the valuable information 
and ideas which are threshed out in 
meetings. E. A. Walz, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer of the Hotel Credit Let- 
ter Company, is another executive 
who votes in favor of such an organi- 
zation. 


Favors National Organization 


He writes: “I believe there is 
some agitation for the organizing of 
a national association or several re- 
gional associations of sales managers of 
the country. The idea is a good one 
and we would like to see such work 
go forward.” 

Some time soon SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will present an article covering 
some of the sales and advertising 
policies through which the Cromar 
Company of Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, makers of finished oak flooring, 
established their line with dealers and 
built up sales volume. In comment- 
ing upon the development of sales for 
his company, W. D. Crooks, Jr., sales 
and advertising manager of this firm, 
writes: “I take pleasure in telling you 
that we realize there is not much that 
is brand new in our methods, but that 
our entire sales and advertising policy 
has been developed and coordinated 
as a result of years of study of mag- 
azines, books, etc., which have been 
made available to us by publishers like 
yourselves.” 

In that one paragraph Mr. Crooks 
has summarized the purpose and aims 
of a paper like our own, more con- 
cisely probably, than a thousand-word 
editorial platform could possibly do. 
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THe graphic presentation of the world’s business rests largely 
today in the craftsmanship and artistry of members of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association. The photo-engraved pic- 
ture is the thing! It is the bond in advertising and selling that 
ties the material and the spiritual together. In a monumental Photo-Engravings 
volume, “Achievement in Photo-Engraving and Letter Press —the Supreme 
Printing 1927,” the Association has recorded hundreds of speci- Pictorial Messengers 
mens typifying the skill and artistry of its craftsmen. If you of the World 
Your Story in Picture have not seen a copy, ask the nearest member of the Photo- 
Leaves Nothing Untold Engravers Association to show you the book today. In it you 

will find encouragement and inspiration in the task of giving 

your own printed sales message the graphic, compelling, picto- 

rial values of a living thing. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES + A-842, 166 W: VAN BUREN ST.% CHICAGO 
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TABLE III 
A B . 
1926 $16,200,000 $2,005,000 $17,200 
1925 15,806,000 2,046,000 18,000 
1924 13,642,000 1,959,000 16,600 
1923 13,661,000 1,977,000 18,700 
1922 14,014,000 1,993,000 18,100 
1921 13,886,000 1,991,000 14,300 
1920 13,770,000 1,946,000 20,100 
1919 13,617,000 1,988,000 23,000 
1918 14,189,000 2,011,000 18,800 


214 Corporations Take 36 Per Cent 


of All Profit 


(Continued from page 612) 


The latest published returns, it 
should be noted, are not up-to-date. 
Judging by the record since 1921, 
however, it is doubtful, in spite of 
many consolidations in the last two 
years, that the figures for 1928 will be 
markedly different from those of 1926. 
Since nothing is plainer in the record 
than the tendency of Class A to slow 
down in doubtful years, the chances 
are that there was some recession in 
1927 which may have been made up 
with something to spare in the second 
half of 1928. 


First Noticed in 1924 


It was not until three years ago that 
attention was first called to this sta- 
tistical index to the march of Big 
Business. Someone noticed that in 
1924 nearly half (48 per cent) of all 
the taxable corporation profits had 
been scooped in by 901 corporations 
(Classes A and B), little more than 
one-third of one per cent of the whole 
number. By 1926 these two classes 
numbered 1,097 and their share of the 
income had risen to considerably more 
than half the whole amount—54 per 
cent. 

Our immediate interest, however, is 
mainly in the career of the veritable 
giants, members of Class A, most of 
whom are creatures of combination. 
From the relapse of 1921 their ranks 
increased by no less than 71 per cent 
in 1922, indicating that in many cases 
the withdrawals under pressure of ad- 
versity were only temporary. The 
good year of 1923 brought a further 
reinstatement or accession of 48. 
The whole number then, 168, 
was eight more than in 1920, but the 
class had not fully recovered its posi- 
tion, as is shown by the fact that it 
got only the same part of a larger 
total than the smaller group had of a 
smaller total in 1920. 

In the poor.year of 1924, when 


corporation earnings suffered a slump, 
the Class A roll went down slightly, 
but the score sheet discloses that the 
survivors fared relatively better than 
the rank and file of corporations, the 
big fellows gaining a full one per 
cent in their share of income. The 
succeeding two prosperous years saw 
them on entirely new ground. 

By the close of 1925 there were 196 
in Class A, 13 more than in the tu- 
multuous year of 1919, and of the un- 
precedented total corporation income 
—$9,584 millions, above the volume 
of 1920 even in terms of 60-cent dol- 
lars—their share had risen to just 
short of a third, 32 per cent. The 
banner year following, 1926, added 
18 more, bringing Class A up to 214, 
and for the first time the increase in 
the income of this small class was 
greater than the increase in income 
of all the corporations: 


$370,000,000 Gain for Class A 

Net income of 455,320 corporations 
in 1926, $9,673 millions—a gain of 
$89 millions over 1925. 

Net income of 214 Class A corpora- 
tions in 1926, $3,468 millions—a 
gain of $370 millions. 

Consider what all this means to the 
Class C corporations which are still 
doing nearly two-thirds of all the cor- 
poration business. The very small 
ones, as everyone knows, are having 
a rather desperate struggle, as is made 
evident by the fact that among nearly 
half of all the corporations reporting 
taxable net income for 1926 none had 
as much as $2,000. The story is best 
told in figures compiled to show aver- 
age incomes by three classes, the last 
of which includes more than 9914 in 
every hundred. See Table III. 


Comment were superfluous. 


The figures deal with assessable 
incomes. The other side of the pic- 
ture is disclosed for the first time in 
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the Statistics of Income for 1926, in 
tables giving some detail by so-called 
deficit classes, i.e., of corporations 
which tell how far short their incomes 
fall of tax liability. 

Here we learn that of 197,186 cor 
porations reporting total deficits of 
$2,169 millions, all but 399 were short 
by less than $100,000, and that the 
deficits of the 196,787 corporations 
under that limit were 76 per cent of 
the entire shortage. In deficit Class 
A there were only 8 returns—1 for 
mining and quarrying, 3 for manufac- 
turing, and 4 for financial and insur. 
ance. Deficit Class B was limited to 
6 members. That is to say, among 
454,223 Class C corporations 197,172 
had nothing to tax, while among 883 
in Class B and 214 in Class A only 6 
and 8 respectively, were in the same 
plight. 

But Big Business is by no means 
equally successful in all fields. It has 
been most prominent in transportation 
and other public utilities, in manufac- 
turing, and in mining and quarrying. 
In these its growth since 1922 has been 
fairly steady, except for spurts in man- 
ufactures. 


Chemical Industry Prosperous 


There is evidence also that it has 
not found itself at home in all kinds 
of factory operations. It has done 
best in the chemical industries, which 
have enjoyed the greatest prosperity. 
There its relative representation is 
largest and its share of the total in- 
come greatest, 61 per cent. Among 
metals and metal products it has like- 
wise obtained a firm footing and 
reached a place where it is getting 
more than half of all the profits that 
are going. In foods, beverages and 
tobacco it is less conspicuous both in 
numbers and participation in profits. 

In no other line of manufacture 
does Big Business cut a great swath, 
and in some—notably textiles, leather, 
rubber and lumber—its course has 
been far from favorable. In practi- 
cally all the others, indeed—excepting 
clay, stone and glassware—the record 
is distinctly discouraging. 

Similarly dubious have been the re- 
sults of Big Business’s excursions into 
agriculture, construction and_ service 
corporations, among none of which has 


‘it gone far in Class A units or ratio 


of total income. 

Whether Big Business is a cause or 
an effect of prosperity in the fields it 
enters, or whether it is unduly vulner- 
able to adverse conditions as it ap- 
peared to be in 1921 are matters for 
speculation requiring more study. 
Meanwhile the most cursory perusal 
of this summary suggests that some of 
the mutations we have been observing 
may be due to crowding and competi. 
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tion in the Brobdingnag of commerce 
and finance, for, few in number as its 
denizens are, they displace a lot of 
space, and they are as jealous of their 
wide areas of influence as some na- 
tions. When we observe Ford and 
General Motors sniffing at each other 
and ponderously seeming to get out of 
each other’s way; when we consider 
the franker battle of the cigarette 
corporations, and look at the wreckage 
in the wake of the Radio Corporation 
of America we are reminded that the 
pterodactyls and other munsters of pre- 
historic times had a way of exterminat- 
ing each other, if the story of the 
stones is to be believed. 


Newspaper Promotion 
Men Unite to Solve 
Mutual Problems 


Promotion and research managers of 
New York City mewspapers have 
formed an organization to become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another; to 
eliminate misunderstanding, and to 
work out mutual problems regarding 
the New York newspapers and the 
New York market. 

George Benneyan, promotion and re- 
search manager of the Sun, is chair- 
man of the group, which meets 
monthly at the Advertising Club of 
New York. 

It is intended to provide a means 
whereby questions regarding the New 
York market can be discussed and 
recommended by men who are actually 
working with them. 

“Too often in working out coopera- 
tive plans,’ Mr. Benneyan said, “the 
men who are discussing them are ex- 
ecutives who are too high up to know 
vety much about the details involved. 
The opinions of such a group, of 
course, can always be passed upon by 
other men who are higher up. 

“Part of the job of every promotion 
and research manager in New York is 
to study and advertise the New York 
market. And since there is only one 
New York market, it is only natural 
that newspapers should have mutual 
interests and problems in this phase of 
their work, 

“Conflicting information from the dif- 
ferent newspapers about the same mar- 
ket only confuses the space buyer and 
gives the market a black eye.” 

Every newspaper in New York hav- 
‘ng a promotion or research depart- 
ment is represented in this organiza- 
ion, 

Among subjects being studied are the 
“Batten” trading area plan of mar- 
xeting and advertising and the A. N. 
». A. standard survey form and the 
‘930 census of New York. 


Advertising 


— Concentrated 


To end the waste of 
“scattered shots,” ad- 
vertise to the man 
who says “yes.” Re- 
sults will amaze you 


7 a 
NN 


; 
— 


The “Better Pencil” 


weight material. 


HOUSANDS of constant 

users of a new form of con- 
centrated advertising declare 
that it has eliminated the hocus- 
pocus of inefficient selling—has 
shown them the modern way 
to get new business and hold 
old, at low cost. 


EXECUTIVES 
See Coupon Below 


This new way is Autopoint Pencil. It is your emissary when 
your salesman can’t be there. Your message is constantly before 
your prospect, in a pleasing way. Through Autopoint your firm 
is constantly giving appreciated service. Results show in new 
business gained. 


Autopoint is a valued adjunct to any sales scheme. It fits in 
and mops up. It pays fot itself, and shows good profits. It is 
concentrated advertising to the Nth degree because it eliminates 
all but those to whom your message rightly should go. 


100% Bulls-eyes 


Learn more of Autopoint. It is not a casual souvenir, soon dis- 
carded. No Autopoint ever hit a waste basket. No. Instead it 
stays in prospects’ pockets, repeating your selling message every 
time it’s used. 

To business executives seeking new ways of getting business, 
we offer a unique proposition. Let us send you particulars as to 
how Autopoint will fit your business. Let us send you an attractive 
Autopoint for your own use. Be sure to give firm name and title. 


And mail the coupon now for full particulars. 


Attach business card or 
tterhead Only 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE OFFER TO 


For Executives 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. But | pyine 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. i 


Made of Bakelite Without obligation, eer send sample 


Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 
Prices, etc. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- | Title 1 
3 


Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
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Many prospects who registered interest in the old Model 9 at the cut 
price, bought, instead, the new Model 11. 


New Models in Mass Production 


(Continued from page 611) 


many new models for us. We would 
run a sale for a week in a territory 
where we were still supplied with 
the old model. We would publish a 
large display ad in the local papers, 
featuring the big price reduction, and 
that would bring prospects to the 
salesroom for the bargain. The bar- 
gain was there for them, all right, just 
as represented in every respect, but 
the improved Model 11 was also 
there, and when the prospects saw it 
many of them bought it instead of 
the bargain they had come for. 

“Take just a few typical examples. 
In Pittsburgh our advertisement of 
the reduced price on Model 9 sold 
404 of them and 383 of Model 11; 
in Flint, Michigan, we sold 31 Model 
11’s to 78 Model 9’s, and in James- 
town, New York, the result was 15 
Model 11’s and 25 Model 9’s; a total 
of 429 of the new model and of 507 
of the old sold in those three cities 
as a result of our advertising a clean- 
up of the old model. It was much 
the same throughout the country. 

“The first sale cleaned up about 
12,000 of the old model and another 
-week’s campaign the following month 
finished the job.” 

In introducing the new model, 
Eureka brought all division and 
branch managers to the factory to give 
them a chance to become acquainted 
with it before the national announce- 
ment. Then when it was ready to pre- 


sent to the salesmen, meetings were 
held throughout the country to give 
them its outstanding selling points. 
A new sales talk, including several 
methods of approach and a standard 
demonstration, was also prepared and 
in the hands of all members of the 
selling organization by the time the 
new product was ready. 

Then, of course, there were new 
window trims, window cards, banners 
and printed matter of various kinds 
prepared. 

Sales began to climb immediately 
after the new model was introduced, 
as indicated by the figures above, and 
they have continued to climb ever 
since, allowing for seasonal variation. 

The Eureka management is very 
happy over the whole undertaking and 
the results, but the experience is not 
one to be courted, in the opinion of 
Mr. McCarthy. 

“Changing models is a bigger job 
than anyone ever expects when he 
starts in to do it,’ he said. “It is 
just impossible to conceive of the al- 
most innumerable things to be done. 
Then, of course, many things are 
bound to go wrong and there is plenty 
of ‘grief’. There is a great deal of 
waste, too, for a lot of material is 
necessarily scrapped. 

“We think we did a pretty good 
job of it, but I would estimate rough- 
ly that making this change cost us at 
least half a million dollars. 


“Still ic had to be done, and the 
results, we believe, will justify the 
trouble and expense it cost us. We 
had been producing Model 9, with 
individual improvements from time to 
time, for the past six years. The time 
had come when, in order to incor- 
porate all the improvements we had in 
mind, and to maintain our position 
of leadership in the industry, we had 
to change over to an entirely new 
model. 

“Bringing out a new model occa- 
sionally is a good thing, in spite of 
the cost and trouble, but unless the 
product is a style item I think once in 
several years is often enough to make 
a complete change. Minor improve- 
ments will be made from time to time, 
of course, but they don’t upset pro- 
duction and sales so much. 

“Introducing a new model occasion- 
ally shows that the manufacturer is 
progressive, enables him to keep pace 
with or keep ahead of competition, 
gives the consumer a better product 
for the money, offers a great many 
new selling features, and serves to 
keep the sales force enthusiastic. 

“But we're glad we don’t have 
to bring out another new model right 
soon,” Mr. McCarthy concluded with 
a grim smile. 


How Dictaphone Built 
Up a Market in Britain 
(Continued from page 617) 


in the shortest space of time and to 
deal with prospects smmediately. 
Therein lay our success, the selling 
cost per machine being actually lower 
here than in the U. S. A. 

The market in Great Britain for 
up-to-date office development shows 
no sign of slackening; rather it is in- 
creasing. Many big firms are using 
from sixty to a hundred Dictaphones, 
a testimony to the value of the sys- 
tem which has a powerful effect upon 
potential users. Equally successful 
results are possible to every maker of 
office appliances who has lines that 
ate really labor-saving and durable. 
Business reorganization is a slow 
growth in England, but its roots are 
deep set, and gradually but surely 
every office in the United Kingdom 
will be equipped on the most modern 
lines. 

An experience of twenty-one years’ 
selling in this market emboldens me to 
lay down for the benefit of others four 
cardinal points in marketing: (1) 
Patience and persistence, (2) “To the 
point” postal advertising, (3) Per- 
sonal contact and (4) after-sales serv- 
ice. Adherence to these principles, I 
believe, will bring success. 
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of Agency Relationships 


HE constant shifting of accounts has long been 

recognized as an evil. Sometimes, it is true, changes 
are made for good and sufficient reasons; but more 
often they are the fruit mainly of a vague dissatisfac- 
tion with results, and an even vaguer hope of “doing 
better somewhere else.” The “shocking instability” of 
agency relationships is cited by a prominent New York 
banker as one of the main reasons why advertising is 
still placed in the twilight zone of semi-speculative 
enterprises. 


“The true source of much present discontent with 
agency service,” says Roy W. Johnson in the series of 
articles now running in SALES MANAGEMENT, “‘is 
to be found in the restrictions and limitations, gener- 
ally arbitrary and often imaginary, which prevent the 
agency from doing its best work. Set advertising free 
from the system of taboo imposed upon it by scholasti- 
cism; release the creative imagination from the squirrel 
cage of conventionalized formula; restore the right to 
fruitful experiment and discovery; and the problem of 
agency relationships will pretty much take care of 
itself.” 


The fourth article in this series, ““Banquo’s Ghost at 
the Copy Conference,” appears in this issue. Not in 
many years has a discussion of advertising inspired such 
thoughtful consideration, and never before have we 
had so many requests for future articles in advance of 
publication. 


Copies of SALES MANAGEMENT containing the first 


three articles are still available: 


“Is Advertising in a Squirrel Cage of Formula?” 
“Pot Shots at Some of Advertising’s Sacred Cows.” 
“Are You Trying to Sell Goods in Lilliput?” 


A New Angle on the Problem 
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An Outline of Mergers 


(Continued from page 610) 


facturers are following. Food produc- 
ers are finding it sufficient to increase 
their size, so that they will not be 
overawed by big retailers. It is not 
necessary for the food manufacturer 
to own his own retail outlets, for he 
has practically no trouble in getting the 
chains to handle his trade-marked 
goods. 

This is also true of drugs and toilet 
goods to a lesser extent. However, 
in this field there is a tendency for 
manufacturers to effect retail tie-ups. 
The merger of the Sterling Products 
Company with the Louis K. Liggett in- 
terests is an example. David Schulte’s 
prominence in both retailing and man- 
ufacturing is an even more striking 
illustration of the so-called “vertical 
trust,” in the drug, toilet, candy and 
tobacco fields. 


Rumors of Oil Mergers 


In many trades, though, a mere tie- 
up with the retailer or a hook-up 
through subsidiaries is not enough. In 
these lines an outright ownership of 
retail outlets is needed. This condition 
appears to be creeping rapidly into the 
petroleum industry. Already there have 
been several important mergers in this 
field, but these are nothing as com- 
pared with the contemplated mergers 
that have been rumored in New York 
in recent weeks. These rumors involve 
some of the largest companies. It is 
likely that several of these deals will 
go through and that the oil business 
will see a number of gigantic consoli- 
dations during the next year or two. 

The petroleum business is today ex- 
tremely competitive. Twenty years 
ago we used to hear a lot about the 
dominance of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. But at present the Standard 
companies come a long way from dom- 
inating the industry, although they are 


admittedly among the most influential 


and powerful factors in it. There are 
a number of strong companies produc- 
ing, refining and marketing petroleum 
products. 

In fact, the situation in this indus- 
try is just the opposite to that which 
prevails in the food trades. While 
there are in the neighborhood of 8,000 
refiners in the United States, only about 
250 of them are important. These 


250 refiners are large operators and in 
them the control of the petroleum 
products business is largely centered. 
The retail distributors of oil and gas, 
on the other hand, are for the most 
part very small units. 

There is a tremendous number of 


these retailers. It is variously esti- 
mated that they number between 75,- 
000 and 150,000, but when we consid- 
er that gas is now a sideline of almost 
every kind of a store it will be seen 
that these estimates are entirely too 
conservative. Anyway the average gas 
station is not coining money. The 
overwhelming majority of them are 
just barely getting by. Only a small 
percentage of them are offering the 
refineries the sort of representation 
that they would like to get. There is 
a fierce scramble among the refineries 
to get these live distributors to handle 
their brands. Naturally these dealers 
cannot handle all the brands on the 
market. 

Another problem in the business is 
bootlegging. A gas station may have 
eight or ten pumps, supplied by two or 
three refineries. These pumps are con- 
spicuously marked with the brands of 
the refineries whose gas they are sup- 
posed to contain. But they do not al- 
ways contain that particular brand of 
gas. The substituting of inferior or 
at least unknown gasolines for the ad- 
vertised kind is extensively carried on. 
Various schemes have been tried to 
stop this bootlegging, but with little 
success. The Tidewater Oil Company, 
for instance, tried the plan of sealing 
its pumps. Only representatives of the 
company were permitted to break these 
seals. The public was warned, through 
advertising, to look for the company’s 
unbroken seal before buying. The 
trouble with this plan is that it antag- 
onized the honest dealers, who, after 


all, are in the great majority. Also the’ 
indifferent public would not take the. 


pains to look for the seals. 


Refiners Retailing 


The refiners have at last concluded 
that the only way they can stop boot- 
legging and get their distribution un- 
der absolute control is to run their 
own retail stations. Already several 
oil companies have tet with some 
success in this direction, notably the 
Gulf Refining Cornpany. Tens of 
thousands of stations will be started by 
the various companies during the next 
few years. 

This does not mean that the in- 
dividual dealer will be put out of busi- 
ness. There will always be opportu- 
nities for hundreds of thousands of gas 
and oil dealers in this country. The 
refiners will merely control a sufficient 
number of retail outlets to give tone to 
their distribution and to keep them- 
selves from being imposed on by the 


unscrupulous or the slothful dealer 

There are two main purposes back 
of most of the contemplated oil mer 
gers. In the first place, it is planned 


-to make the merged organization « 


complete unit, from production to dis 
tribution. This is a bigger job in thc 
oil business than it is in most indus 
tries, for reasons which we need not 
go into here. 

The second purpose behind these 
mergers is to decrease the number of 
big operators and thereby prevent the 
useless duplication of distributing ma- 
chinery. If every large refiner at pres- 
ent in existence started a chain of sev- 
eral thousand retail outlets, the invest- 
ment required would be colossal. Also 
the resulting competition would not 
be pleasant, to say the least. It is 
figured that the necessity for a number 
of these duplicating chains can be 
eliminated through mergers. 

Much the same situation exists in 
the automobile tire business, except 
there the manufacturers have not done 
so much about it. The mail order 
houses, especially Montgomery Ward 
& Company and Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, are playing hob with the re- 
tail tire business. In those sections 
where these mail order houses have 
retail stores the tire situation is truly 
alarming. In these locations it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for the 
average dealer to make any money on 
tires. 


Mail Order Competition 


Tire manufacturers are beginning to 
feel that the difficulty can be cured 
permanently only by the establishment 
of factory-controlled stores. Not much 
headway has yet been made in this di- 
rection, although several schemes are 
in the air. Several tire manufacturers 
have already made a start toward get- 
ting into the retail business. The Good- 
year Company is behind the chain of 
Nyce tire stores in New York City. 
The Fisk Tire Company has several 
stores in New York also. The Cup- 
ples Company of St. Louis has a num- 
ber of stores in the southwest. The 
Hicks Rubber Company is another op- 
erator of a small chain of tire outlets. 

However, it is likely that before the 
tire manufacturers go in for retailing 
on a vast scale that several consolida- 
tions will take place. It would not 
be wise for all of the large tire pro- 
ducers to create a big string of retail 
establishments. There would be too 
much costly duplication. So if the tire 
manufacturers do not consolidate, they 
will at least have to cooperate to solve 
their retail: problems. 

While we are on the subject, it 
might be well to record that Montgom- 
ery Ward and Sears Roebuck are en- 
gaged in doing the very thing that the 


nt 


re 


petroleum refiners and the tire manu- 
facturers are trying to avoid—building 
duplicate distributing systems. Four 
or five years ago an attempt was made 
to consolidate these two old mail order 
houses. The promoters of the scheme 
realized that the future of these con- 
cerns lies in selling through stores and 
not in selling through catalogues. It 
is further realized that eventually both 
these rivals will have to locate in the 
same towns. If Montgomery Ward 
establishes a store in a community it 
will most certainly get Sears Roebuck’s 
mail order business in that place. To 
keep its mail sales from going to the 
rival’s store Sears will have to place a 
store everywhere that Ward does. A 
merger would have prevented this cost- 
ly duplication. 


Coal Operators Must Act 


I am told that the hard coal oper- 
ators will also have to get into the 
retail business. Their retail distribu- 
tion is getting altogether out of their 
control. The use of substitutes for 
anthracite, particularly fuel oil, is cut- 
ting in so heavily on the coal industry 
that something will have to be done 
about it. The independent coal dealer 
naturally sells the fuel that is in de- 
mand. If his customers want oil, very 
well, he gives it to them. Many pro- 
gressive coal dealers are now pushing 
oil as hard as they ever pushed coal. 
If the operators wish to stem this 
tide of substitution, they will have to 
start their own yards. We may, there- 
fore, expect to see many mergers in 
this field. If the mines do not con- 
solidate, they will have to cooperate, 
as every big operator cannot very well 
afford to run a chain of yards. 

The inability of manufacturers to 
find retail representation is particularly 
pronounced in fields where it is the 
custom to give dealers the exclusive 
agency in a line. If there are only six 
good retailers in a town, and fifteen 
manufacturers are striving to get an 
exclusive agent in the place, somebody 
is bound to get left. We find this sit- 
uation in such lines as paints, electrical 
appliances and men’s apparel. 

Paint manufacturers and the manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances have 
overcome this difficulty up to the pres- 
ent by opening up new classes of re- 
tailers. The apparel manufacturers 
have had no such luck. The distribu- 
tion of men’s furnishings in the cities 
and larger towns is rapidly falling 
into the hands of the chains and de- 
partment stores. To a great extent 
these large retailers handle their own 
brands. At least they seldom feature 
manufacturers’ brands. 

So great is the dominance of the 
chains and large stores in these lines 
in many cities that there are few in- 
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Blue Bottles, like Blue Birds 
Attract the Eye—Always 


T is because of their vivid color that blue- 

birds attract attention. Likewise, products 
packed in Maryland Royal Blue Bottles always 
stand out on display. On store counters, in 
windows and when reproduced in advertise- 
ments, Maryland Royal Blue bottles are easy to 
see and remember because of their vivid and 
distinctive color. 

Thus, by packing your products in Maryland 
Royal Blue bottles you will make them more 
salable because of the well established mer- 
chandising principle that the more readily a 
product is seen and remembered the more 
freely it is bought. 

In addition to blue glass, we manufacture green 
tint and flint ware of the highest quality. Our 
equipment is thoroughly modern and complete for 
making dependable glass containers in standard or 
special molds. Many popular numbers are carried in 
stock. The dependability ot our ware and service 
is attested by the fact that many of the most famous 
products in America are packed in bottles made by 
us. Write today for samples and quotations. 


MARYLAND GLASS 
CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


a 


ROYAL BLUE GREEN TINT FLINT CONTAINERS 


> 


a3 


New York Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
277 BROADWAY PaciFic Coast GLASS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Metropolitan 
Providence Spends 


$59,928,800 


Annually for Food Products 
as follows 


Groceries and Delicatessen ................:.:0000 $25,929,800 
Rent WE PRY oo acsissecssniccconsconsnenvoninnenn 8,088,600 
SI cicesicd siscrsionstaieilocanaehiovacsaisi clint ecteiaannctnctiti: 7,233,000 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks .... 5,916,400 
Milk, Butter, Cheese, Eggs...................:0000 5,782,900 
rs PN niece eto 3,082,600 
MN FOS siiscsen ciation Srcesowrarcccceentioenss 1,960,800 
ON istilecRinat Bien Sige een: 1,210,000 
Fish and Sea Foods (Fresh).................0:0000 724,700 

$59,928,800 


(U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 


Rhode Island depends upon outside 
sources for more than 90 per cent of its 
food supply. Are you getting your share 
of Rhode Island Business? 


This compact market is_ effectively 
reached by The Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. E. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago Los Angeles SanFrancisco Seattle 


dependent retailers left. The few 
successful independent retailers that 
remain are already tied up with other 
manufacturers. 

If a manufacturer wishes to break 
into one of these towns, about the 
only way he can do it is to launch 
his own stores. Numerous clothing 
manufacturers are doing this. They 
are absorbing former customers, ac- 
quiring an interest in small local 
chains and starting mew stores. In 
most instances these chains are not 
operated under the name of the manu- 
facturer. 

The Knox Hat Company has han- 
dled this problem in a _ masterly 
fashion. Its distribution in most com- 
munities is taken care of by its ex- 
clusive dealers. In the most difficult 
hat market in the country—New York 
City—Knox operates its own chain 
of stores. The company also owns the 
Long Hat Shops. It acquired these a 
few years ago. By the purchase of 
this high-grade hat chain the com- 
pany at one swoop gained several 
million dollars’ worth of quality hat 
business which had formerly been go- 
ing to Stetson. 

The Knox plan of operation is one 
that is going to be extensively fol- 
lowed by clothing and apparel manu- 
facturers. It will propel numerous 
consolidations in the next few years. 

(This series of articles is appearing 
in SALES MANAGEMENT every other 
week. The next article will appear 
in the issue of December 22.) 


Form Dental Advertising 
Agency at Pittsburgh 


Miller-Roth, Inc., dental publishers of 
Pittsburgh, have organized a special 
dental advertising agency, with I. F. 
Miller, president. 

Mr. Miller is also head of the I. F. 
Miller Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
George L. Roth, for several years, has 
been advertising manager and had 
charge of the technical department of 
the J. M. Ney Company of Hartford. 
Among the accounts of the agency are 
the J. M. Ney Company, H. D. Justi 
& Son of Philadelphia, and the Den- 
tal Products Company of Chicago. 


Atwater Kent Predicts 
$125,000,000 Sales 


Gross sales totaling $125,000,000 in 
1929 are predicted by the Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Company. 

The 2,000,000 Atwater Kent radio 
set was produced October 24, and the 
company plans to have the 3,000,000th 
set on the market at the same time 
next year. 
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here are details of the 


Annual 
BUILDING 


and 


EQUIPMENT 
ISSUE 


of 


INDUSTRIAL 
RETAIL STORES 


Published Annually When the Attention of Buyers in This 
Billion Dollar Market Is Focused on Equipment 
In the Mails February Ist 


Replete with sales-increasing; cost-de- 
creasing suggestions. Extra-circulation is 
assured. Over 1,000 additional readers 
will receive this Annual Number in addi- 


The 
Feature 

Section of this 
Special February Issue 


Partial list of outstanding Equipment Manufacturers who have, and 
will, avail themselves of the opportunity this SPECIAL ISSUE affords— 


Allison Coupon Co. McCray Refrigerator Sales Corp. 
American Slicing Machine Co. Morgan Specialty Co. 

American Wire Form Co. National Cash Register Co. 
Arcus Ticket Co. R. Orthwine 

Artcraft Lithograph & Printing Co. Osborne Register Co. 

James L. Baldwin & Co. Rawson & Evans Co. 


tion to the more than 5,000 regular readers. 

Extra-long life insured. Readers retain 
this number as a year-round guide-book to 
equipment purchases. 

EXTRA! The 1928 survéy on Building 
and Equipment in the Industrial Retail 
Store field is ready! Itemizes equipment 
purchased and tells of mew stores con- 
structed. This survey is yours for the 
ask:ng. No obligation. Write now. 


The Brecht Co. 

Deubener’s Shopping Bag 

Dunbar Flint Glass Corp. 

Exact Weight Scale Co. 

Frigidaire Corp. 

General Refrigeration Co. 

Globe Ticket Co. 

R. C. Gorham & Son 

B. C. Holwick 

International Paper Co. 
(Continental Division) 

Jacobs Bros. Co. 

Kane Sign Service 

The Lamson Co. 


George O. Rogers 

The Schilling Press, Inc. 
The C. Schmidt Co. 
Showcarder, Inc. 

Standard Computing Scale Co. 
Stimpson Computing Scale Co. 
Swing-Tag Co. 

Sylvan Specialty Shop 

Toledo Scale Co. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 
Vaughan Co. 

Vendex, Inc. 

Weldon Williams & Lick 
York Ice Machinery Corp. 


INDUSTRIAL RETAIL 


N!i'W YORK, N. Y., 420 Lexington Ave. 


333 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STORES 
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Sales Executive 


WANTED 


by 
Large Illinois 
Manufacturer 


We desire the services of a 
man who can capably Organ- 
ize, Systematize and Direct a 
Sales Department. 


This man’s record must authen- 
tically prove his ability as an 
Executive and a Business Man. 


There is a splendid opportunity 
in Our organization for the 
man who can qualify! 


Box 121 Sales Management 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


e 


Please give full details in your reply, 
which we will hold in 


strictest con fidence. 


~ ™ 
BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


= 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, will shortly 
be available to loan to company officials. A 
request will place your name on the list to 
receive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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‘Some Specific Data on the Broader 


Problems of Distribution 


From time to time SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has printed, within the last year 
or two, articles which have dealt with 
successful distribution methods and 
some of the broader problems of dis- 
tribution in their relation to changing 
conditions in the markets. 

In many cases these deal specifically 
with the experience of one important 
company, explaining in detail the re- 
sults that concern has gained through 
the type of distribution they employ, 
and all the various sales policies that 
tie up with it. In others the article 
has been developed from the angles 
of the conditions prevalent in a par- 
ticular industry. 

While back numbers of these mag- 
azines are in most cases not available, 
the publishers will supply photostat 
copies to readers who feel that this 
material would be of immediate use- 
fulness in helping them solve their 
own sales problems and formulate or 
change their own sales _ policies. 
These photostats are furnished at the 
price of preparing them: 


How One Jobber Uses Warehouses to 
Expand His Territery. By Ruel Mc- 
Daniel. SALES MANAGEMENT, De- 
cember 10, 1927. 


When the Board of Directors Gasp 
at the Cost of Selling. By Eugene 
Whitmore. SALES MANAGEMENT, 
September 17, 1927. 


Why Our Sales Increased $34,000,000 
in Five Years. By L. B. Maytag, presi- 
dent the Maytag Company, Newton, 
Iowa. SALES MANAGEMENT, April 
3, 1926. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Shoe Field. By John L. Scott. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, April 17, 1926. 


Where There Is No Good Distributor 
Available We Create One. By A. C. 
Ebbesen, assistant sales manager, 
Orange Crush Company, Chicago. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, July 24, 1926. 


The Union of Factory and Retail 
Store. By H. C. North. ADver- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY, January 21, 1928. 


New Problems in Radio Selling. By 
Will Whitmore. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, January 9, 1926. 


Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Radio Field. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. March 21, 1925. 


Three Thousand Five Hundred Dealers 
Form a Test Campaign With Chicago 
the Proving Ground. SALES MANAGi- 
MENT, October 29, 1927. 


Want More Dealer Sales? Open a 
Store and Show Em How to Sell. As 
told to Mandus E. Bridston by J. T. 
Hardeman, president J. T. Hardeman 
Hat Company, Seattle. SALES Man- 
AGEMENT, September 3, 1927. 


Selling Wholesale by Mail at Less 
Than 2 Per Cent of Sales Cost. By 
Ralph K. Wadsworth. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, April 17, 1926. 


Is the Mail Order Business Declining? 
ADVERTISERS) WEEKLY, June 11, 
1927. 


Control of Sales, Not Economy, Is 
Result Sought by Direct Selling. By 
H. U. Mann, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Chicago. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, November 28, 1925. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Grocery Field. By Roy W. John- 
son. SALES MANAGEMENT, Septem- 
ber i9, 1925. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Furniture Field. By Roy W. 
Johnson. SALES MANAGEMENT, De- 
cember 26, 1925. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Dry Goods Field. By Roy W. 
Johnson. SALES MANAGEMENT, June 
13, 1925. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends in 
the Drug Field. By Roy W. Johnson. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, May 2, 1925. 


The Rickenbacker Plan for Breaking 
Into New Territory. By Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker, vice-president, Ricken- 
backer Motor Company, Detroit. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, May, 1924. 


Is Department Store Business Worth 
All It Costs? By John L. Scott. SALES 
MANAGEMENT, July 24, 1926. 


The Overhead Must Come Down. By 
John B. Wright, president, The 
Wrightway Company, Chicago. SALES 
MANAGEMENT, August 20, 1927. 


Monarch Products Shun the Chain 
Stores. By H. C. North. ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY, February 11, 1925. 
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Chains and the -National Advertisers. 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, December 24, - 
1927. 


Chain Store Volume Will Double by 
1932, Says Dale. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, February 18, .1928. 


Six Chain Stores Throw Up the 
Sponge. By D. G. Baird. SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, July 21, 1928. 


How We Protect Our Source of Sup- 
ply. By J. M. MacDonald, vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Penney Company. SALES 
MANAGEMENT, July 11, 1925. 


Mass Buying’s Influence on Advertis- 
ing. ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, May 21, 
1927. 


A Common Sense Discussion of Chain 
Store Growth. By D. G. Baird. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, October 30, 
1926. 


Stop-Look-Listen Before Trying Auto- 
matic Selling. By Herbert B. Clark. 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISER’S WEEKLY, August 4, 1928. 


Buying-by-Specification 
Advocate Answers 


Mr. Frederick 

(Continued from page 631) 
basis and assist manufacturers making 
quality goods to sell them easily in 
competition with goods not carry- 
ing self-identifying quality-guarantee- 
ing labels.” 

Reply: “Thank you very much for 
your letter elaborating further on the 
certification and labeling plan of the 
Bureau of Standards. As I understand 
the situation now I think there 1s 
every evidence that it is a step in the 
right direction, and we need have very 
little apprehension about its misuse. 
There are, as you say, agencies which 
are in the business of counteracting 
false or misleading statements in ad- 
vertising, and I also think that the 
various advertising organizations, in- 
cluding this one and others, are creat- 
ing an improving sentiment with rfe- 
gard to misleading and exaggerated 
advertising. 

“We have been very much inter- 
ested in the various compilations of 
information you have: sent us, and 
hope you will keep us advised from 
time to time of any changes or de- 
velopments in the plan.” 


The Atlanta office of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company is now 
located at 150 Peters Street, S. W. A. 
C. Gibson is manager. 
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Avoid 
Winter Delays 


You can profitably avoid the shipping delays 
incident to snow and cold weather by main- 
taining adequate stocks of your merchandise 
in light, airy, sanitary warehouses in key cities 
throughout the United States. 


The selected warehouses listed are prepared 
to give you efficient, satisfactory service which 
will greatly simplity your problems of distri- 
bution. ‘Through this method you take ad- 
vantage of low insurance rates and assure 
prompt deliveries for your customers. 


PE is 53 990.808 948445 SRA Ke SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
eT re QUINCY MARKET COLD STGE. & WHSE. CO. 
EEE asics su eeaulentay eae CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
PTT eee CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 
RS i ierd nataier ay INTERSTATE FIREPROOF STCE. & TRFR. CO. 
ee KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. 
RE i ined ge era anaceels GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 
ER 68600b SEAS A deca ee STERLING PRODUCTS CO. 
PI iw silane eee esas HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
sg eee CROOKS TERMINAL. WAREHOUSES 
Fe! 5 a re METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
ee era T SECURITY WAREHOUSE. CO. 
PY WE sss is ha oaneeen INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
READING .. ..+++++WERTZ WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO ........... OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 
EE S.éd 00 NSARo eA GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 
ibn iA ee BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Write our office in Chicago, New York or Kansas City con- 
cerning your problems and we may be able to make sugges- 


tions of considerable practical value for you. No obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO 
417-437 West Harrison Street 


NEW YORK 
Transportation Building 


KANSAS CITY 
1100-1108 Union Avenue 


“Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses” 


Substantial advances on staple commodities 
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BROADWAY AT 75 ST. NEW YORK 


Patrons of 
Prominence Choose 
The Ansonia !! 


1400 Homelike Rooms 


very spacious and 
sumptuous furnishings 


—Rates Will Surely Please— 


Room with private 
BYMENL 5 diacinwinine $3 per day up 


Or ARWO i... ie $5 per day up 


Parlor, Bedroom & 
J) ser $6 per day up 


Restaurants of exceptional merit! 
Wire at our expense for 
Reservations 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industriel Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THE BEAUMONT J OURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 
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Bigger Sales Quotas and More 
Advertising to Spur Fight for 


Consumer’s Dollar in 1929 
(Continued from page 603) 


This letter is quoted because it 
shows how difficult some industries 
are finding the profit problem. Chain 
stores, low prices demanded by de- 
partment stores and considerable price- 
cutting were given as the chief 
reasons for not anticipating larger 
sales by the thirty-two companies 
whose quotas for 1929 are not above 
1928 quotas. Here is a_ typical 
paragraph culled from a letter from 
a mid-west company: “Unfortunately 
our business is one that is suffering 
materially because of the progress 
being made by chain stores, both 
chain grocery stores and chain bak- 
eries.” Another writes, ‘“There is no 
question but what the chain store or- 
ganizations are hurting our sales. 
Their decided gains in the past two 
years have been made at the expense 
of our independent retail customers.” 


Study Marketing Trends 


Any number of companies refer to 
changing trends in distribution, show- 
ing that today’s sudden shifts are 
puzzling and difficult to understand. 
Several advertising appropriations are 
being held up while special studies 
of new marketing trends and condi- 
tions are being made. 

The heavy sales enjoyed by the ma- 
jority of companies in 1928 have set 
new records for many of them. In- 
dications point to a continuation of 
heavy volume, with intense competi- 
tion in many large and important 
industries. But competition has a 
way of stirring up new sales outlets, 
creating new business to take care of 
itself, and bestowing favors on the 
most aggressive competitors. Next 
year will call for alert, aggressive sales 
and advertising management—a mo- 
bility of sales forces, ready to take 
instant advantage of every opportunity 
ready to catry out any planned 
strategic move. Car loadings, outputs 
of steel and iron, motor cars, increased 
sales of many luxury lines, continua- 
tion, in many quarters, of heavy 
building permits and increasing export 
sales, all contribute to a rosy outlook 
for next year. Certainly there will be 


plenty of business for all who try, who 
use vigorous promotion methods and 
keep step with the times. 

Important leaders of business have 
expressed their opinions substantially 
in line with the sentiment in the pre- 


ceding paragraph. Charles Picz, 
chairman, Link Belt Company, giant 
industrial equipment manufacturers, 
whose sales are made to almost every 
important industry, says: “Link Belt 
Company budget for the first half of 
1929 will be about 6 per’cent higher 
than that for the last nalf of 1928, 
This reflects our opinion of the com- 
ing year’s business.” 

H. W. Hoover, president, the 
Hoover Company, whose vacuum 
cleaners are in millions of homes, 
says: ‘The outlook for increased 
sales again next year seems very 
favorable. Our optimism is based on 
a proposed increase and more intel- 
ligent expenditure of effort, for which 
we know our market stands ready to 
reward very satisfactorily Hoover deal- 
ers and ourselves.” 

B. F. Affleck, president of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company, 
sends this statement: ‘The country 
as a whole is undoubtedly enjoying 
prosperity but there is an excess of 
producing capacity in the cement in- 
dustry of 30 to 40 per cent, making 
it impossible for plants to run full 
time. The increase in cement pro- 
duction this year over last year will 
be about 2 per cent, which is the 
smallest increase for a number of 
years. In our opinion cement pro- 
duction for 1929 will be about the 
same as for 1928. Cement is on the 
free list and imports come into At- 
lantic and Pacific coast cities at less 
than manufacturing costs of American 
manufacturers, plus freight.” 


“Unprecedented Prosperity” 


A. R. Erskine, president, the Stude- 
baker Corporation, sees in the Hoover 
administration the sign of an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. He says, 
“For a number of reasons I believe 
that the United States is about to enter 
upon the greatest business develop- 
ment of its history, in both its domes- 
tic and foreign trade. The capacity 
of our industries was never greater; 
their products were never better, more 
diversified, more attractive or general- 
ly lower priced; they were never 
better financed; and their sales de. 
partments were never more extensive 
or efficient. 

“The United States is primarily an 
industrial country and our prosperity 
depends chiefly upon big production, 
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with its resulting low costs. High 
wages established by American indus- 
tries during the past decade have 
given us infinitely the greatest mass 
consumption any country has evet 
enjoyed, and, consequently, the home 
market of the United States is by far 
the biggest, richest and most coveted 
of any national market. The retention 
of this market by American industries 
is essential to our national prosperity. 

“Political appreciation of the im- 
portance of industry, and govern- 
mental cooperation with business, is 
about to develop on a broader, more 
aggressive and more effective basis 
under the leadership of President- 
Elect Hoover than ever before. His 
wide business experience, international 
contacts, resourceful leadership and 
ability have fired the imagination of 
the American people, who, regardless 
of party, believe in his ability to get 
results. People of every section of 
the United States are filled with con- 
fidence in the future and are already 
investing their money and engaging 
in activities which beget prosperity. 
Thus we have a combination between 
government and citizens working en- 
thusiastically for the development of 
business and prosperity. 


May Break All Records 


“Confidence, enthusiasm and ag- 
gressiveness must be the foundation 
for every forward movement, and con- 
sequently I believe that 1929 and the 
immediate succeeding years hold 
greater possibilities for prosperity and 
happiness than any previous period in 
our history., The automobile industry 
will naturally participate and it will 
not surprise me if it breaks all records 
next year.” 

J. H. Barrington, vice-president and 
general manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, believes that farm 
problems will be worked out within 
the year and that this will have a 
stabilizing effect upon business. He 
writes: ‘“The year 1929, viewed in 
the light of the business conditions 
which obtain during the closing weeks 
of 1928, gives every evidence of being 
a good year for commerce, industry 
and agriculture. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the steady march 
of progress and prosperity will con- 
tinue. The National Cash Register 
Company looks forward to larger 
sales in 1929 in both the domestic 
and overseas fields. A solution for 
the farm problems unquestionably will 
be worked out within another twelve 
months and this will further add to 
our national business stabilization.” 

Saunders Norvell, president, the 
Remington Arms Company, former 
president McKesson and _ Robbins, 


What kind 
of people read it? 


§ Anexcellent question to ask concerning any 
advertising medium. 


§ The Financial Advertising appearing in any 
newspaper is a good index to its KIND of 
readers—their response and buying power. 


§ A few of the Financial Advertisers who use 
The Christian Science Monitor are: 


Chase Securities Corp., New York 
The Continental & Commercial Banks, Chicago 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia 
The First National Bank of Boston 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Boston 
Hornblower & Weeks, Boston 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 
Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston 
Midland Bank Limited, London 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
National Provincial Bank Limited, London 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Old Colony Corporation, Boston 
Stone & Webster & Blodget, Inc., Boston 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


. New Yorx—Purapecpn1a—M1ami—CreveLanp—Detroir—Caicaco—St. Lovis—Kansas Crrr 
San Francisco—Los ANncELEs—SeaTtLE—PortLanD, OnE.—Lonpon—Panis—Bea.in—FLoagsnce 
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Syracuse. 


to housewives. 


280 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


An Qutstanding Leader for 
Over Twenty Years 


For nearly twenty years The Syracuse Herald 
has been the supreme advertising mediurn of 


Not only in total volume of business carried, 
but in practically every classification appealing 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Monadnock Bldg. 


San Franc’sco, Calif. 


General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


The right product .. . 


markets and competition . 
sales methods .... 
—and then Advertising 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


——— THE BUSY LIFE—— 
of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
home newspaper. Established in the third 

pulated center of the second most popu- 
ated state in the United States. 


WILKES-BARRE 
TIMES - LEADER 


Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 
wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 
campaigns. 

s2.sanad 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


al Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisce 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 

Population.......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St. 

1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 


Inc., and veteran sales manager, is one 
of the best-informed business men in 
the country. His close touch with 
business men in all sections lends 
weight to anything he says. He is 
optimistic, but sounds a note of warn- 
ing on price-cutting. Mr. Norvell’s 
statement is: “No question about 
volume of sales in 1929. In our 
opinion the important thing to watch 
is selling prices that will pay a rea- 
sonable net profit. Too many mer- 
chants are attempting to increase 
volume or cutting prices, overlooking 
the high cost of doing business.” Mr. 
Norvell’s statement is typical of the 
privately expressed opinions of dozens 
of business leaders who have written 
to us recently or who have called at 
the editorial offices. It seems that 
everyone agrees there will be plenty 
of volume for next year, but that this 
volume carries with it a tremendous 
responsibility—that of getting a fair 
profit from it. We believe the sales 
managers of the country are equal to 
the task. 


U. S. Lithograph Shows 
Aviation Paintings 


Three paintings, depicting recent 
events in aviation history, will be ex- 
hibited by the United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, for two 
weeks beginning December 10. 

The paintings, executed by Einar 
Kverne, a member of the company’s 
staff, are entitled “Wings,” depicting 
Lindbergh’s flight over the Atlantic; 
“Dropping the Flag at the Pole,” 
Byrd’s flight over the North Pole; and 
“The Dawn of Tomorrow,” which 
shows the arrival of the Graf Zeppelin 
in the United States. These paintings 
have been reproduced in a number of 
newspapers. 

After the exhibition ‘Wings’ will be 
sent directly to Washington, where it 
will be accepted by a joint committee 
of Congress for hanging in the Capitol. 


Albert N. Dingee has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadel- 
phia, makers of Exide batteries—filling 
the position formerly occupied by the 
late Alfred B. Kreitzburg. 

Mr. Dingee has been in the sales de- 
partment of the company for eighteen 
years, and since 1920 has been an as- 
sistant to the vice-president and sales 
manager. 


Lucien L. King, for sixteen years ad- 
vertising director of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, has joined 
the Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America at Cleveland. 
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Business Indices 


Christmas influences have begun to ex- 
ert a dominating influence. They are 
seen in the pronounced activity of re- 
tail trade, reports of which are gener- 
ally satisfactory, and in the tendency to 
still higher rates for money. Other 
indications remain favorable, especially 
the rising volume of distribution of 
goods compared with last year. Bank 
figures of last week were thrown out 
of line by the Thanksgiving holiday. 
Clearings this year were for five days 
compared with six days last year, while 
debts against individual accounts were 
for six days this year and five in 1927. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings for the week ended, 
November 28 (five days) amounted to 
$11,022,158,000, an increase of 2 per 
cent over the same week in 1927 (six 
days). Big days on the stock exchange 
kept the New York exchange above 
last year’s level by 9.7 per cent. In 
the other cities there was a loss of 12.3 
per cent, gains being shown in only 
three of them. Debits against indi- 
vidual accounts, on the other hand, 
were up 52.5 per cent with a total of 
$19,094,432,000, the figures for New 
York being 77.7 per cent higher and 
those for other districts rising 19.7 per 
cent, loss being shown in only one. 


Retail Trade 


Early chain store and mail order house 
reports of sales in November show 
large gains, 13.4 per cent for the for- 
mer and about 20 per cent for the lat- 
ter which are substantially affected by 
store sales. 


Credit Conditions | Pie a | \ 


Call money was in active demand for | See Du-Phe all 
stock exchange purposes, the rate rul- athe 


ing between 8 and 10. Time money 


Pa oa Onvelope Corporation 


3076 FRANKLIN BLVD. CHICAGO PRES 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices were unchanged | 
from the week before, the Irving Fish- 
er index remaining at 97.3, the low 


point since February. Reprints at Cost 


A. marketing executives’ conference of 


the American Management Associa- We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for — 
tion will take place at the Hotel Gib- and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 
son, Cincinnati, April 3 and 4, and MANAGEMENT. 

Wat do ce Sa In every issue there are articles which profitably 
keting?” could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
The position of the consumer, retailer, friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
wholesaler and manufacturer of ‘‘to- to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


day and tomorrow”’ will be treated in 
the discussion. 


@©® 
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R « OF THUMB SALES MANAGERS: One of 


the questionnaires we sent out to ascertain the 

facts about quota increases was answered by a 
note which said, “Sales quotas are only guesses. They 
never work out. An increase is not due to a made quota.” 
This man is just as old-fashioned a sales manager as a 
chemist who would measure chemicals in a glass by his 
fingers—two fingers for one prescription, three fingers for 
one a little stronger. Many concerns, both large and small, 
forecast sales a year ahead by months with as little as 5 
and 10 per cent error. These sales managers know their 
business, their markets, their men and their industries. In- 
stead of asking the production department to go on pro- 
ducing blindly, taking a chance on the goods being sold, 
these sales managers tell the production department what 
will be needed, when it will be needed, and how much 
will be needed. The old-fashioned sales manager tries to 
sell what the production department hands him, but usu- 
ally has a lot of distress merchandise on hand because he 
is unwilling to help the production department take some 
of the guess out of its work. Any sales manager who 
thinks he can idly dismiss the matter of sales quotas with 
the dogmatic assertion that “quotas are only a guess’ is 
riding for a fall, because sooner or later the officials of 
his company will grow tired of a man who refuses to 
study his markets enough to know how much he can rea- 
sonably expect to sell. Modern business is built around 
accurate forecasting of sales. Take some of the industries 
that are in deepest trouble and it will be found that they 
are the ones whose merchandise is produced without knowl- 
edge of where, when or how it is consumed. Without 
these facts they must guess the demand, instead of accu- 
rately estimating demand based on field information from 
consumers. Too often they guess wrong and large in- 
ventories of merchandise are piled up to await the buyers 
for bargain basements who thrive on the mistakes of sales 
managers who claim that quotas are ‘nothing but guesses.” 
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HE DENT FLORIDA MADE. Surprise has 
Ovex expressed at the apparent failure of the 

Statistics of Income for 1926 to reflect large gains 
in that year over 1925. The number of individual re- 
turns was less by 32,959, a little more than three-quarters 
of 1 per cent, and the amount of net income reported 
was up only $63,929,000, a gain of less than one-third 
of 1 per cent. Corporation returns conformed more nearly 
to known conditions; the number was increased by 25,252, 
nearly 6 per cent, the amount of net income by close to 
ninety million dollars, just short of 1 per cent. But dis- 
appointment with the record overlooks the fact that the 
1926 figures bore the full brunt of the collapse of the 
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Florida real estate speculation. Compared with 1925 the 
individual as well as the corporation incomes in that state 
were cut by more than a half—the incomes of individuals 
from $649,932,000 to $322,901,000, the incomes of cor- 
porations from $192,320,000 to $82,638,000. The loss 
between the two was $437,000,000, vastly more than the 
damage inflicted by the Mississippi flood. Omitting the 
Florida returns, the gain for the rest of the country in 
1926 over 1925 was nearly 2 per cent in individual in. 
comes and more than that in corporation incomes. The 
surprising thing, however, is not so much that disaster to 
one relatively small state should so seriously affect the 
whole body of the national statistics as that the state 
should have stood such a shock so well and be already so 
far on the road to recovery. 
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HEN THE SALES MANAGER KNOWS PRO- 
WW 2x08 : In another editorial on this page 

we comment on the sales manager who thinks 
quotas are guesses. For contrast here is an example of a 
sales manager who has pulled a business out of a rut, 
because he knew more about production than the desk- 
ridden production men; who knew more about markets 
than his district managers, and who had the courage to 
force the production department to produce salable mer- 
chandise. When this sales manager took charge of the 
business, profits were dwindling. Complaints from the 
salesmen that inferior merchandise was being shipped to 
customers were ignored by the production department. 
Every time there was a complaint the production depart- 
ment got out its charts, statistics and records to prove 
that the merchandise was perfect. Yet reports that the 
merchandise was going bad on the shelves continued to 
come in. The sales manager made trips into the field, in- 
spected the merchandise, tested it and found the reports 
justified. Even after the bad merchandise was returned 
to the plant the production department still claimed it 
was sound. But the sales manager, because he knew pro- 
duction and raw materials, proved it was unsound, and 
showed the production department a thing or two about 
testing. Under his guidance the production department 
was completely revamped and the product improved. To- 
day the company is going ahead, increasing sales and profits 
and building on a sound basis for the future. Too many 
production men are desk-ridden, content to read reports 
and inspect their plants by proxy, depending on what some- 
body says rather than personal observation. Too many of 
them never go out in the field and see how the merchan- 
dise stands up under actual use or on dealers’ shelves. In 
the absence of aggressive production men who are in daily 
contact with field problems, it is up to the sales manager 
to take a hand in production. The sales managers who 
are demanding more efficiency from production men are 
not complaining about sales or profits. Half their sales 
problem is solved when they teach the production depart- 
ment to produce merchandise that stays sold. But 
the sales manager cannot do this by sitting in his ®® 
big swivel chair at the home office. 
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Y STANDARD 


In a class by itself 


gives the facts about National Ad- 
vertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Revised at regular intervals 


Weekly Reports 


Special information to subscribers 


National Register Pub. Co. 


R. W. FERREL, Manager 
245 Fifth Avenue .............. New York 
140 S. Dearborn St...............- Chicago 
oo ees ys San Francisco 
OO? Be. 5th Stes iis cciccecccek Philadelphia 
PPE TEs. ker esesauceevessaaser Boston 


HiLLMAN MANAGEMENT 
Sensible Rates Withal! 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertisiny 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


AND CASES 
Pp Le CASES 


‘MADE RIGHT" 


Help Sell Goods 
picker bocker Case Co. 


2324 No Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The “President” model had its inception at the time President Coolidge 


presented it to “Bucky” 


Harris, former manager of the Senators. 


News Hook-Ups Send Bulova 
Sales to New Peaks 


(Continued from page 605) 


easeled reproductions of magazine 
color advertisements, price cards, local 
newspaper advertisements, window 
insignia and other merchandising 
items, aside from the regular national 
magazine advertising and the regular 
dealer aids provided. 

Even the display boxes, or con- 
tainers for watches featured, are often 
special. The Lindbergh “Lone Eagle’ 
watch was shown in gift boxes carry- 
ing on the inside of the cover the 
wording, “In Honor of Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh.” 

These special campaigns usually de- 
velop into some kind of permanent 
campaigns that keep local interest cen- 
tered on Bulova watches. The “Home 
Run Baseball Contest,’’ which dealers 
all over the country have been using, 
grew out of the Bucky Harris-Presi- 
dent Coolidge episode. The local 
dealer advertised in this campaign or 
contest that he would award a 
“replica’’ to the man on the local team 
who made the greatest number of 
home runs during the season. This 
got the interest of sports followers. 
Bulova furnished the needed advertis- 
ing material. 

The Queen Marie presentation 
evolved finally into a permanent 

“smallest watch in the world” cam- 
paign. 


The giant clock campaign is an- 
other special contest operated by 
dealers who present Bulova watches 
locally. The manufacturer furnishes 
the dealer with a giant clock dial, 
around the edge of which the dealer 
mounts photographs and names of all 
students in the graduating class. 
Newspaper advertisements announce 
that the clock will stop Saturday and 
to the two students whose pictures are 
pointed out by the hands of the clock 
when it stops will be awarded Bulova 
watches. This gets the particular in- 
terest of students, their parents and 
friends. 

Then there are special campaigns 
to take advantage of Mothers’ Day, 
Valentine Day, Fathers’ Day, wed- 
dings, anniversaries, birthdays, en- 
gagements, local popularity contests 
and many individual campaigns origi- 
nated by local dealers. 

No one can tell when a big news 
event is going to break and start the 
Bulova Watch Company on a special 
nation-wide campaign. In the mean- 
time, the national advertising cam- 
paign and dealer help program, 
which constitute the backbone of the 
Bulova advertising activities, planned 
in advance for the entire year, roll on 
and build a permanent structure for a 
basis of the special campaigns. But 
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the new ideas and “‘different’’ special 
campaigns are what keep dealers 
humping and sales climbing. They 
are the reason the company’s salesmen 
were given instructions early in 
November to stop taking orders until 
January. They are the “‘little things” 
that make the Bulova Watch Com- 
pany’s advertising appropriation of 
$500,000 do a million-dollar job. 


Champion Spark Plug to 
Expand Merchandising 
Program for 1929 


An increased advertising and merchan- 
dising program, covering among other 
phases a campaign directed toward 
gasoline filling station operators to in- 
duce a larger number of them to handle 
Champion spark plugs for the con- 
venience of their patrons, was de- 
scribed by executives of the Champion 
Spark Plug Company at their fifteenth 
annual sales conference held at the 
factories in Toledo and Detroit a few 
days ago. 

More than one hundred and fifty job- 
bers and salesmen participated. Here- 
tofore, outlets that have received the 
most attention, exclusive of sales to 
manufacturers, have been auto supply 
and department stores. An intensive 
trade journal campaign will be begun 
to increase the number of filling sta- 
tion “‘dealers.’’ Newspaper advertising 
will also be increased. 

The meeting was devoted to addresses 
of a technical nature-—the earlier ses- 
sions being held in Detroit and the 
other in Toledo. 


Grant Company Starts 
School for Salesmen 


A school for potential executives will 
be opened by the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany at their store at 125th Street and 
Seventh Avenue, New York. To this 
school all new men joining the Grant 
organization will be assigned. 

The men will attend regular classes at 
which the fundamentals of merchan- 
dising will be discussed by a trained 
instructor. Part of their time will also 
be put in in a model store which will 
serve as a laboratory. They will also 
do some actual store work as floormen. 


Fountain & Candy Topics will be 
merged January 1 with Soda Fountain 
magazine, retaining the title of the 
latter. Both publications have been is- 
sued by the Federated Business Publi- 
cations, Inc. 

Soda Fountain will have a circulation 
of 60,000, and type size will be 
7x10Y,. 
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nition of this situation. 


partment stores. 


Nat. Reps. G. Logan Payne Co. 


A Word About 


Department Stores 


Attempts have been made to make it appear that the 
absence of two local department stores’ advertising from 
The Press-Guardian has been caused by reasons other 
than a demand for increased rates. 


The Press-Guardian emphatically brands these charges 
as false and contrary to the facts, regardless of where 
they might have emanated from. 


The Press-Guardian also feels that space buyers will 
consider as unfair attempts to make local department 
store lineage comparisons at this time without due recog- 


The management of this paper is unwilling to penalize 
national advertisers by granting “charity” rates to de- 
It believes that it has the unqualified 
support of all fair-minded space buyers in this stand. 


Che Paterson Press- Guardian 


(Member 100,000 Group American Cities, Inc.) 


W. B. BRYANT, Publisher 
New York 


Chicago Boston 


miss OsiPPI 


A Good State 


in Which to 
Advertise 
8 
Some of the more than 80 
national advertisers who 


MISS] GSIPPI 


as shown by 
their adver- 
tising in 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 
prices: 


No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 


UR scduddadccacctnudeadeacias $1.15 per M 

Ni acasedicdudcesdadecedawees 1.18 per M 
aa cndsccseccesdecsceonacas 1.20 per M 
Ad eddecdddnaelidacaidcnese 1.25 per M 
PA a icin ce aiseiancdedacuaee 1.45 per M 
RAMEN AG Sdadcueccenddsusanadaees 1.70 per M 
MMs idicdscdcadaescadacaneas 2.25 per M 

20-lb. Hammermill Bond 

Md decddaccdwnvasevciascadas $1.75 per M 
DING é de baddaee: Widuxcesaeues 1.85 per M 
dcdccanqavaclesascwaees 1.90 per M 
dccdacccsaseecndseacsssena 2.05 per M 
MINTS dkduéwadereadiencaceenes 2.35 per M 
NET ckeddbediddcewesuandawate 2.70 per M 
OM dla dcescdsawdicvoaacedaeaes 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 


1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Key 
Distribution 


for FOOD 
ADVERTISERS 


AN opportunity for immediate, 
strategic distribution is pre- 
sentedtofood advertisersthrough 
the Utica Grocers’ Association. 
These thirty-three selected re- 
tailers use each week a full page 
cooperative advertisement fea- 
turing many products advertised 
in the Utica Observer-Dispatch. 
National advertisers of grocery 
products can profit by this unique 
combination ofinstantaneous dis- 
tribution and interested coopera- 
tion. We will gladly explain this 
service in detail. 


UTICA 
OBSERVER- 
DISPATCH 


Utica, N. Y. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 7 7 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
7 7 Albany Evening News 7 7 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 7 7 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 77Elmira 
Star-Gazette-Advertiser ’ ’ Elmira 
Sunday Telegram 7 7” Ithaca 
Journal-News ” 7 Newburgh-Bea- 
con News 7 7 Olean Herald 7 ” 
Ogdensburg Republican-Journal 
’ 7’ Hartford, Conn., Times ’ ” Plain- 
field, N. J., Courier-News. 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
F Torat Apvertisinc 


J Nationat ApvVERTISING 
R Loca ADVERTISING 
§ CLassiriep 


T ApveRtIsING 


San Antonto Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
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The Sales Managers’ Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 619) 


Modern Poster Annual, a 10-inch by 
13-inch loose-leaf portfolio, has just 
been published by A. Broun, New 
York, who also puts out The Poster 
Stamp, an 8-inch by 10-inch portfolio 
of 200 stamps and labels. Each port- 
folio has a brief text supplement. 

The Poster Annual lists its contents 
with title, advertiser and artist, but 
there seems to be no clue to the con- 
tents of the stamp portfolio and no 
recognizable principle of arrangement, 
which considerably lessens the useful- 
ness of that attractive collection which 
is particularly strong in European ex- 
amples. The Wembley British Empire 
Exhibition is well represented and 
there are the very strong and character- 
istic miniature posters that bear the 
names of the great cities of Germany 
and Austria and Italy, and here and 
there one from Spain and Sweden. The 
American examples are good—but 
mostly several years old. The minia- 
tures are, incidentally, excellent evi- 
dence of the truth of the common- 
sense dictum on design—that its 
virtue can be easily tested by reduction 
in size. 

The Poster Annual, unlike the 
Stamp Book, is predominantly Ameri- 
can. It contains booklet and magazine 
covers, book jackets, window strips, 
box tops, letterheads, greeting cards, 
etc. 


Let’s Run a Sales Contest 


That is the title of an informal but 
extremely stimulating pamphlet pub- 
lished by the John M. Kumler Com- 
pany of Chicago and sold with a con- 
sulting privilege to each registered 
purchaser. The second half of this 
book describes ten sales contest plans 
used successfully in the last year or so. 
Besides, there are brief descriptions of 
dozens of other contest plans and, 
scattered through the book, illuminat- 
ing paragraphs entitled Contest Fun- 
damentals, mostly extremely practical. 


Church Advertising 


The December American Mercury 
has an excellent compilation of the 
main facts on this topic, presented 
with equally little sympathy for adver- 
tising and reverence for the church— 
though there is nothing in the article 
to rival the bad taste of the title, ‘‘Put- 
ting Jehovah Across.” The author is 
H. Le B. Bercovici, of the American 
Press, a son of Konrad Bercovici, the 
well-known authority on gypsies. 

The work of Drs. Reisner and 


Stelzle in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs is well known—but did you 
know that in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, there is a Religious Advertising 
Agency, headed by James B. Spillman, 
who supplies an annual service of 26 
mats, each nine inches on four col- 
ums, at a minimum price of $52, 
scaling up with the newspaper's cir- 
culation, and a monthly series of 
24-sheet posters in four colors at $2.50 
each? Agencies in Indianapolis and 
St. Louis, both doing general business, 
have special religious departments. 


Graphic Charts in Business 


The Codex Book Company of New 
York has just published a third edition 
of this work by Allen C. Haskell, 
which first appeared in 1922 and which 
now with its present revisions and ad. 
ditions is probably the best manual on 
the subject for the business man. A 
good three-page bibliography omits 
publication dates for every volume 
mentioned! And like all other books 
on business charts known to the re- 
viewer this one omits that much-to-be- 
desired chapter or section on the 
psychology of charts—how they may 
be adapted to the understanding of the 
reader. Such a section would suggest 
replacing ratio charts (for ordinary 
consumption) with pairs of arithmet- 
ical or plain ruling charts—first a 
chart of actual reported figures, say 
monthly sales and monthly quotas; and 
second, still on plain paper, a chart 
of percentage relations, ratio (for ex- 
ample) of sales to quotas each month. 
It would replace the tricky Z-chart 
with a plain comparison of actual 
sales each month, average sales for 
twelve months ending each month, 
and average sales for calendar year 
ending each month. And it will make 
organization charts where sub-depart- 
ments are not tied together by thin, 
faint lines; they will be integral parts 
of a good solid bar that is the de- 
partment and that is an unbroken part 
of the rectangle that represents the 
whole works. But until graphs are 
simplified for every-day use along the 
Utopian lines just sketched, the Has- 
kell book is—relatively—practical, 
with its specific chapters on charts 
for accounting, advertising, collection 
department, credit manager, payment 
plans, personnel department, etc. 


John A. Fitzgerald, formerly with 
Remington-Rand, Inc., is now sales 
manager of the Federal Cash Register 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
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These most-valuable-booklets-of-the-week will 


be sent free to executive readers who make a sep- 
arate request for each one on their business letter 
heads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Equipment for Your Salesmen 


Selling Through the Eye. It is claimed 
that 83 per cent of the buyer’s circle 
of knowledge is attained through the 
eye, and 17 per cent only through the 
other senses. This manual gives rules 
and suggestions for preparing your 
sales story for visual selling and for 
building a manual which eliminates all 
possibility of selling points being for- 
gotten. 


Distribution and Turnover 


National Consumers Sales Service Plan. 
The idea back of this plan is too new 
and too important to attempt to tell in 
the limited space available here. In 
brief it is a plan which combined the 
securing of satisfactory distribution 
with large scale consumer demand in 
most important trading areas. How it 
is accomplished, and the cost, are both 
outlined in this valuable booklet. It 
should be of special interest to sales 
managers selling throuyh grocery or 
drug stores. 


Market Survey of Oklahoma City. Our 
teaders will welcome the ANPA stand- 
ard market survey form and hope that 
it will be adopted by many other pub- 
lishers so that studying city and trad- 
ing area surveys will be as simplified 
and time saving as Audit Bureau of 
Circulations statements. | Oklahoma 
City has given in four condensed pages 
data which oftentimes fill a 48-page 
book. Sales managers will be particu- 
larly interested in the merchandising 
service and aids to salesmen which are 
available to them in Oklahoma City. 


No Standard Heading 
Will Fit This One 


A Yankee’s Day in Detroit. This 
folder may not in itself increase your 


sales figures one penny, but any man 
interested in the broad phases of busi- 
ness will find his thinking stimulated 
by these thoughtful opinions of New 
England manufacturers. They are 
fighting to regain the position they 
once held in the national field; they 
are less cock-sure than manufacturers 
in general and therefore more open- 
minded. It is very possible that out 
of their troubles will come an indus- 
trial reawakening which will produce 
prosperity exceeding that of the past. 
The material in this folder presents an 
interesting contrast between the meth- 
ods of Detroit and New England. 


Direct Mail 


Color in Typography. Here is a chal- 
lenge to any convictions you may have 
on how to use color. Written by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, whose name 
is known and respected wherever type 
is set. He is an original thinker, often 
a rebel, and his ideas on how and 
where to use color run counter to gen- 
eral beliefs. 


A Beautiful Book; An 
Excellent Sales Presentation 


Choosing the Company You Keep. 
First of all this should interest all 
executives interested in the New York 
market, for it cites experiences of a 
score or more of companies in cap- 
turing and holding the so-called qual- 
ity folks who have theater-going as 
one taste in common. If that isn’t 
enough to make you eager to read the 
book, perhaps this will clinch it: this | 
is a superb example of a long and 
complicated sales story made simple, | 
smoothly flowing, logical, conclusive— | 
and well-dressed in make-up, type, il- | 
lustrations, paper. 


MANAGEMENT & ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY _ a iesaee 


N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


rintins| 
You bet ing os 
4 real printing. 


Fo 

as Any boy can operate a Kelsey Press, 
: and print real professional cards 
ey stationery, tickets, ete. Make 
money printing for people in the 
neighborhood. Print a school or 
elass newspaper. Complete 
Outfits $8.85, larger $11, $29 
and up. Made by the Excelsior 
peenle; your Dad knows us. 

is Easy rules with all 
outfits;any boy can 
use. Leading sales 
advertising, print- 
ingand publishing 
executives got first 
experience or start 
on Kelsey presses. 
_ > jend for catalog 95 

Sold Direct OnlySy showing presses & 

No Dealers i all information. 

THE Kt L SEV COMPawY, Sales Dept., MERIDEN, Conn. 


Advertisers, Agents, Directors 


ATTENTION 


Keep in touch with the year’s best specimens 

of posters, ads, folders, cover designs, cards, 

etc., etc. Over 100 specimens. All in color. 

VoL. 5—1928-29 
MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 
Price $6.0C, postpaid 

The handsome looseleaf 10”’x13” _ port- 

folio. 


A. BROUN, Publisher 


170 Fifth Avenue New York 
PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 

RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce’ Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 8@ MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 Joha. 3697 
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SAPOLIN COMPANY, INc., Sapolin ersona Service an Supp 1€s 
enamels, varnish, stains and_ other Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display | 
decorative paint specialties, to the | 
United Advertising Agency, New : mm: ' 
York. Effective January 1. | _EXECUTIVES WANTED POSITION WANTED 
—_——- IF YOU ARE OPEN ‘TO OVERTURES FOR ANALYST: Industrial cnginccr, experienced oa 
me : 7 er f new connection, and qualified for a salary between | feports, analysis and statistics of costs, production 
COLGATE PALMOLIVE PEET Com PANY, $3. 500 and $25,000, your suponee to this announce- | and sales, sales distribution and prospects, witli 
Toiletry Division, a new line of toilet- ment is invited. The undersigned provides a exceptit onal knowledge of construction and opera 
Ro Y > Rubic: Inc. N thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing | ton of industrial, chemical and metallurgical plants, 
ries, to Young & Rubicam, Inc., New and repacation, chrough which preliminaries are | desires resonsible position, Box 108, Sales Maa- 
k negotiated confidentially tor positions of the calibre | a&ement, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
York. 
indicated. The procedure is ind:vidualized to each 5 = _ 
-_—-—- =—. Ss personal requirements ; s, Fone oe ced — SALES 
7 : — > : and present position protecte Established nine- 7 . 
MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY, Nor- teen years. Send enly name and address, tor. de- ADV — 
inci i i tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
wood, Cincinnati, Ohio, , Mendel Buffalo, N. Y. with successful record in marketing both staples and 
Trunx, to the Procter & Collier Com- specialties through Jobbers, a Stores, 
pany of that city = — = roe ve ge Consumer. bi; Able organizer, 
. > 78 EWECTI C “ET. personal producer, advertising, publications and di- 
: pee (ES nea | SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED: rect-mail national campaigns. Past seven years 
with leading concern directing 90 salesmen, 10 
LEONARDO COMPANY, INC.., New Through the classified columns of this maga- bat Bldg —e ig > ate ch Gray- 
Weck, Gis erbinee Semicure, 20: igd- | Gx Sts pees ee toe ke ee 
don & Hanford Company of that city. cerns im every line of business. 50 cents per DISTRIBUTOR WANTED 
line of seven words; minimum charge $3.00, sub- 
= | sequent = insertions same advertisement, We save developed an entitely new and ae 
— : a) } 25 cents per line. 0 ‘| 2. 
an . — oat grt —— | Orn Os mein, 4 on deen oe 
mechanical pencils an eads, to the 2 | years we have been the largest manutacturer in 
Quinlan Company there | SALESMAN WANTED oe — 2. hand posta fire os Sa 
’ ‘ wit the additions to our Ine, Wwe are able to 
seats offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 
> : 4 ache SALESMAN—Exclusive sales territory on clean- | nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Only 
E. BURNHAM SYSTEM OF BEAUTY ing ——— to industrial —= net. = a limited — of a - are required at 
; iC P , , Reply giving experience an ine formerly sold. | this time. rite for complete details, stating age, 
CULTURE, Chicago and New York Box 122, SALES MANAGEMENT, Graybar Building, | experience, and other icine. Fyr-Fyter Com: 
City, to M. P. Gould Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. pany, 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York City. 
oe Index to Advertisers 
CANTILEVER CORPORATION, Brooklyn, 
Cantilever shoes, to Hommann and 
Tarcher, Inc., of New York City. PAGE PAGE 
Newspapers im 197 larger cities. American Multigraph Sales Ce ee 588 Kimberly-Clark Corp. Hiwees Facing 616 
American Photo-Engravers’ Assn. ... 63 Knickerbocker Case Co. .......... 652 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune .. 596 
Sr . r B PM ehneadobe od Pade ata . y rene 
SERVEL SALES, INC., Evansville, In- Buffalo Ten pid New York Evening Journal ....... 600 
diana. Servel electric refrigerators, to i a i atl as yi 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ii Mii: He —_ Omaha World-Herald ............ 598 
Inc., of New York. Advertising of Chicago Daily News ............. 5g5 | Outdoor Advertising Assn. ........ 589 
3 i 4 Christia i OR ois creme 47 : 
Electrolux, a gas refrigerator sold by mens it a — Paterson Press Guardian .......... 653 
Servel, is also handled by this agency. <tc a —sicah alae Peertess Litho. Co. .............. 653 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses ...... 645 ; Sone : 
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